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PR03L3.1S  OF  LAI©  TENURE  III  RELATION  ?D 
Li\KD-USE  ADJUSTMENTS 


Summary 

In  wide  :;ections  of  the  Corn  Belt,  certain  tynes  of  land- 
lord-tenant arrangements  are  inherently  inimical  to  the  ohjectiv^s 
of  lon'^-time  land-use  adjustment  and  soil  conservation  -policies. 
The  Tire  sent  study  undertaken  "by  the  Iowa  Afrri  cultural  Exoerimcnt 
Station,   the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  P<^settlement  Admin- 
istration,  in  the  Tarkio  Creek  Erosion  Control  Demonstration  Area  in 
southwestern  Iowa,  attem-pts  to  analyse  the  e^'fects  of  various  forms 
of  land  tenure  on  land-use  patterns  and  related  farming:  -nractices. 
This  hi^^hly  comnlex  -nrohlem  is  studied  from  the  viownoint  of  ^^rouD 
"behavior  of  farmers  under  snecified  conditions  of  land  tynes  and  in- 
stitutional ar-^anffcment s  rather  than  from  the  viewooint  of  individual 
farm  management. 

In  order  roughly  to  measure  the  ef-'^ects  of  certain  factors 
on  land  use  and  erosion,   criteria  have  heen  der^relcoed  to  indicate 
crop  systems,  livestock  systems,   tonography  and  state  of  erosion  in 
numerical  terms,  and  the  ^'arious  farm.ers  have  heen  classified  into 
owner-operators,  "fa.mily- tenants"  related  to  landlord,  and  "non- 
related"  tenants,  and  these  tenancy  grouns  suhclassif ied  "by  lease 
types  and  various . other  leasing  arrangements. 

Comnaring  o\7ner-operatorshi"D  with  tenancy  in  general,  it 
apnears  that  land  is  less  rocoloitively  used  and  suffers  less  from 
erosion  und^r  t"ne  former  thaa  under  the  latter  form  of  tenure.  Study- 
ing the  situation  more  in  detail,  however,   interesting  cxceDtions  to 
this  generalization  are  revealed.     Related  tenants  follow  uractically 
the  same  land-use  patterns  as  c/mer-onerators,   regardless  of  lease 
type,  and  have  only  slightly  higher  degrees  of  erosion  on  their  land. 
Of  the  non-related  tenants,   those  renting  land  under  stock-share 
leases  use  crop  systems  similar  to  those  of  o^OTier-on orators  and  their 
land  is  in  a  relatively  hifi-h  atate  of  fertility.     This  leaves  the 
farms  operated  hy  "non-related"  tenants  under  crop  share  and  cash 
rent  leases  as  the  tenure  group  where  the  heaviest  land  exploitation 
and  the  highest  degree  of  erosion  is  found. 

The  tyDe  of  landlord,  his  occupation,  his  naral  or  ur'ban 
"background,  Ms  intent  of  ownershin  and  the  distance  of  his  residence 
from  the  farm  are  all  imnortant  factors  influencing  the  character  of 
leasing  arrangements  and  the  security  of  tenure.     In  analysing  these 
various  factors  and  their  interrelations,  a  highly  significant  fact 
is  revealed:     it  is  not  the  actual  length  of  -nast  occunancy  of  a  farm 
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"by  an  ODerator,   out  his  anticiiDated  security  of  occu-nancy,  -which 
determines  land  use  and  dee:ree  of  soil  conservation.    A  tenant  may 
have  "been  on  the  same  farm  for  ten  years,  "but  in  none  of  these  years 
did  he  knov;  oefore  fall  whether  he  could  stay  for  the  next  year;  the 
character  of  land  use  on  his  farm  is  almost  necessarily  exploitive. 
Another  tenant  ma;;;"  have  teen  on  the  farm  for  only  a  few  years,  "but 
he  ^0-73  he  can  stay  indefinitely;  his  interest  in  maintaining  the 
productivity  of  the  land  is  "based  on  the  anticitiated  continuancy  of 
his  tenure. 

The  changes  in  the  tenure  Dattern     ;er  a  ten-vear  iDeriod 
(1926-1935)   in  the  area  studied  indicate  a  serious  decline  in  the 
degree  of  security  of  land  tenure.     The  nercentage  of  owner-onerated 
farms  decreased  from  56  to  45  nercent:  the  -nercentage  of  farm.s  over- 
ated  under  crop-share  leases  increased  from  19  to  33  iDercent.  The 
proportion  of  all  tenants  related  to  their  landlords  was  consider- 
ahly  smaller  in  1935  than  in  1926.     This  decrease  in  the  security 
of  tenure  is  typical  for  large  section-a  of  the  Corn  Belt,  and  it 
seriously  handicaps  any  policy  designed  to  'oring  alDOut  l-md-use 
adjustments  and  soil  conservation.    A  comnrehensive  land-use  pro- 
gram in  the  Corn  Belt  cannot  escape  the  stu"b"born  resistance  offered 
"by  the  inherently  exploitive  tenure  system  to  desira"ble  adjustments, 
and  must  face  this  pro"blem  "by  developing  effective- means  to  im-orove 
permanently  the  lorevailing  tenure  arrangements. 
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PROBLBylS  OF  LAID  TENURE  IN  RELATION  TO  Li^IO-USE  ^ADJUSTMENTS  1/ 

I.  Introduction 


The  land  tenure  situation  in  Iowa  is  ■becoming  a  more  and 
more  serious  handicap  to  the  accomplishment  of  land-use  adjustments 
and  to  the  sound  development  of  farm  and  rural  coTinunity  life.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  its  demonstration  areas,   as  well 
the  past  A. A. A.  programs,   in  the  State  as  a  ^7hole  have  encountered 
many  difficulties  on  tenant-o^ieratod  farms  arisin.-^  out  of  certain 
landlord- tenant  arrangements  v/hich  are  inherently  inimical  to  the 
ohjectives  of  lon.?--time  land-use  adjustments.     A  comTirehensive 
conservatinnal  land-use  ■■irogra.m  canno ':  afford  to  neglect  the  ten- 
ancy -nroblem  v.'herever  a  large  "oro-nortion  of  the  farms  is  tenant- 
onerated.     Effective  means  must  ho  develoned  to  facilitate  desir- 
ahlc  land-use  adjustm.ents  on  tenstrtt  farms  hy  perm.anently  imriroving 
landlord- tenant  relationshiiTs. 

A.     P^-ir-'-'Osc  of  this  Study 

The  ■'mmose  of  this  study  is  to  ohtain  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  effects  of  various  forms  of  land  tenure  on  land- 


1/    This  7m-r)er  re-iresents  a  technical  discussion  of  the  land  ten- 
ure phase  of  the  social  and  economic  survey  in  the  Tarkio  Greek 
Erosion  Control  Demonstration  Area  in  soutiiern  lo^a,   in  which 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  Exi^eriment  Station,   the  University  of 
Missotiri,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser-^^ice  coonera^ted.     A  com- 
plete report  on  the  -.Thole .  stu.dy  com-orising  phases  other  than 
the  land  tenure  prohlera,  and  including  cn  abstract  of  the  7ores- 
ent  report  \7ill  he  uuclished  a.?:  an  Iowa  Ex;oeriment  Station  "bul- 
letin in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

The  senior  author  is  land-Use  Planning  S'f-'ecialist  for 
Iov;a  of  the  Land  Utilizati :.>n  Di^'•isions  of  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration.    The  Junior  author  is  vrith  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.    He  iutervie\7ed  the  farmers  and  ohtained.  the  records 
upon  which  this  study  is  hasGd. 

The  TiTlters  are  ^rreatly  induvbtod  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Znglchorn, 
Assist.ant  Land-Use  Planning  Specialist  of  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration, for  constructive  critician  and  rtany  ^/aluablo 
suggestions. 
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use  -patterns  and  related  farming  "oractices. 


Refrarding  land  use  in  its  effect  on  erosion,   there  are 
three  important  criteria  which  largely  determine  the  relative  de- 
gree of  erosion  and  soil  deiDletion  on  a  given  land  class:     (a)  the 
proportion  of  the  crox;  land  in  intertilled  crops,  "oarticularly 
corn;  (l)   the  pro"Dortion  of  the  crop  land  in  grasses  and  leguTies; 
and  (  c)   the  rironortion  of  the  total  farm  land  ujider  uermanent 
vegetative  cover,   i.   e.  ,  permanent  pasture  and  timber.     This  study- 
is  an  attempt  to  measure,   in  a;-iantitative  terms,  wherever  -Dossihle, 
the  influence  of  certain  common  lease  types  and  other  tenure  con- 
ditions upon  these  criteria,  and  ultimately  upon  the  status  of 
erosion  on  the  resriective  farms. 

There  are  other  factors  than  those  just  m.entioned,  which 
also  affect  the  rate  of  soil  deterioration,  and  "zhich  com-orise 
fanning  practices  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  organic  matter 
and  plant  nutrient  content  of  the  soil.     Wliere  erosion  has  attain- 
ed serious  dim^ensions,   the  reduction  of  amount  and  vielocity  of  the 
water  run-off  oecomes  of  greatest  importance.     Becav-se  organic 
matter  increases  infiltration  rate  and  ^aterholding  ca-^acity  and 
promotes  a  vigorous  plant  growth,  all  Dractices  af f ecting . the  or- 
ganic matter  content  of  the  soil  hear  directly  on  the  erosion  prob- 
lem.    Besides  crou  residues,   the  most  imi"nortant  source  of  organic 
matter  on  the  farm  is  manure,  and  the  sunplj.'-  of  manure  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  volume  of  the  livestock  entemrise,  particularly  of 
the  roughage-consum.ing  livestock.    Hence,   the  density  of  the  live- 
stock po"Dulation  is  a  serviceable  indicator  of  the  manure  base  of 
certain  grouns  of  farms.     As  the  character  of  the  livestock  enter- 
prises is  very  decidedly  influenced  by  tenixre  conditions,   some  im- 
portant criteria  of  livestock  s:/stems  have  been  included  in  the 
analysis. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  these  factors  are  ana- 
lyzed from  the  vievvnoint  of  group  behavior  of  farmers  under  speci- 
fied conditions  of  land  tjn^es  and  institutional  arrangem.ents ,  and 


2/    The  survey  sched^oles  also  contain  valuable  information  on  mort- 
gage indebtedness,   tax  burdens,   living  standards  and  other  so- 
ciological conditions.     The  analysis  of  these  facts  is  reserved 
for  a  later  report.     Some  of  these  factors  are  discussed  in 
"Economdc  Phases  of  Erosion  Control  in  Southern  Iowa  and  ITorth- 
ern  Missouri",  by  Schickele,  Himmel  and  Kurd,  Iowa.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  333,   which  is  based  on  a  similar 
survey  in  the  Big  Creek  Erosion  Control  Pemonstration  Area. 
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not  from  the  vie^m^oint  of  individual  farm  mana.gf nent . 

More  sr)ecif ically,  therefore,  this  study  attempts  to  an- 
sv7er  the  questior:  in  what  directions,  and  to  '-.'hat  extent,  do  ten- 
ure couditions  influence  cron  ard  livestock  systems  and  ultimately 
the  state  of  nroductive  canacit  ^  of  the  land? 

The  answer  to  this  question  cannot  fail  to  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  the  development  of  a  long-tirne  land-use  adjustment 
program  with  the  ohjective  of  conserving  the  natural  land  resources 
—  not  for  th?  sake  of  conservation  fer  3e,-"'"-^t  for  the  sake  of  a 
halanced  and  orogressive  development  of  raral  life. 

B .     Source  of  Material 

In  the  suramer  of  1935,  a  fan-to-iar:;  survey  in  carefully 
selected  samDle  "blocks  in  the  Ta:kio  Gveek  Watershed  Area  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  v/as  underta':on  as  a  coonerative  research 
project  of  the  lo'm  Agricultural  Exoeri'-'.ent  Station  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  5'     The  demonstration  area  comnrises  narts  of 
Page  and  Montgomery  coun.ties  in  south\7estern  loTia.,  and  Atchison 
county  in  north'-'sstern  Missouri,  with  headquarters  in  Shenandoah, 
Iowa.     This  area  is  highly  re-nresentative  of  a  large  section  of  the 
Missouri  Loess  area. 

The  farms  sur-^'eyed,   253  in  numher,  dotbtless  -nresent  a 
typical  cross- section  of  the  farming  conditions  in  this  area.  Any 
selectivity  according  to  n erson-^.lity  of  the  onerator  was  avoided 
"by  contacting  all  farmers  in  the  sample  blocks,  whether  or  not  they 
coonerated  -ith  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  whether  they  were 
friendl}'-  or  grudgingly  disinterested,  "orogressive  or  dull.  The 
enumerator,  an  ex--'Orienced  interviewer  of  farmers,   s"nared  no  ef- 
forts in  Tiersiia.iion,  and  only  rarely  failed  to  obtain  the  needed 
information. 

Besides  recording  basic  data  on  land  use,   crop  acrea^Tes 
and  livestock  enterprises  for  a  "normal"  Deriod  nreceding  and  in- 
cluding 1933,  and  for  1935,  the  crop  land  on  all  farms  was  rated 
according  to  five  classes  of  to-oogranhy  (1  -  level,   to  5  t-.  rough), 
and  five  classes  of  amarent  erosion  (l  =  no  erosion,   to  5  =  se- 
vere gaily  and  sheet  erosion).     The  center  rating,  3,  re-oresents, 


3/    In  1934,  a  ".imilar  survey  had  been  made  in  the  Big  Creek  Area 
in  Decatur  and  Ringgold  counties,  Iowa,  and  Harrison  county, 
Missouri,   the  results  of  V7hich  are  published  in  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  Bulletin  333. 
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theoretically,   the  average  degree  of  slorje  or  of  erosion  for  the 
crop  land  area  surveyed.     The  fact  that  the  weighted  average  rat- 
ings for  topographs^  and  erosion  of  the  crop  land  for  all  farms 
surveyed  are  the  same,   2.96,   (See  Tahle  l)  and  fall  very  close 
to  the  theoretical  avera.ge  of  3,'  suggests  a  fairly  high  degree 
of  accuracy  in  the  classification.     These  touogranhy  and  erosion 
ratings  are  of  great  help  in  evaluating  the  effect  of  cron  sys- 
tems and  related  farming  ;oractice3  on  erosion,  as  will  be  seen 
later.  '  ' 

C .     3 ore  Comments  on  the  Method  o:"  Analysis 

If  one  specific  factor,  or  one  set  of  closely  related 
factors,    is  to  be  segregated  in  its  effect  on  such  a  com-olex  sit- 
uation a,s  a  farm,   the  effect  of  vast  numbers  of  different  kinds 
of  other  factors  must  be  controlled  or  held  constant.     Many  of 
these  factc..'s  cannot  be  adsQuately  exo.vessed  in  numerical  terms. 
Many  of  thema  are  multifariously  inter  /-;]  9/ted  ^it'i  one  another. 
The  only  mathematical  au^roach  available  to  hand  le  m.aterial  of 
such  cha^racter  is  the  analysis  of  variance.     It  -/as  felt,  however, 
that  before  attempting  accura.tel:'-  to  measure  the  quantitative  ef- 
fects of  so  'many  interrelated  and  ccmulex  factors,  a.nd  exnlors- 
tory  study  of  the  general  characteristics  of  these  factors  and 
of  the  order  of  ma,gnitude  of  their  specific  effects  would  be  de- 
sirable and  would  "oerhaps  furnish  results  s^'of f iciently  accurate 
to  be  i:.sed  as  a  basis  for  formulating  uolicies. 

By  careful  grou"ning  and  subgrouuing  of  farms  according 
to  clearly  defined  criteria,   it  is  rjossible  anuroxim.ately  to  seg- 
regate the  influence  of  specific  fa.ctors,  nrovided  -the  num.ber  of 
cases  in  any  sub-group  does  not  fall  too  Ic^.     Em"oirical  exaeri- 
ence  with  m.aterial  r.f  such  character  as  is  used  in  the  -oresent 
study  would  indicate  (as  a  rough  thumb  rule)   that  between  10  to 
15  cases  represent  about  a  minimum  of  cases  necessary  t">  cancel 
out  the  e:''fects  of  strictly  uersonal  and  -lanagerial  differences 
between  indi-^idual  t'arm.ers  in  the  group  average.     ^n  general,  it 
can  be  stated  that '  the  m-^re  consistently  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween t^'O  factors  a,T.i"n6ars  throughout  all  grouioings  dov^n  into  small 
sub-groups  of  only  a  few  cases  each,   the  stronger  this  relation  is 
overshadowing  all  other  interfering  factors. 

For  instance,   comparing  the  proxjortion  of  cron  land  in 
corn  on  owner  and  on  tenant  fa.rms,  the  relation  between  tenant 
farms  and  high  nrouortion  in  corn  annears  consistently  through  all 
groupings  b^'-  tonogra.phy  and  farm  size  classes,  e-en  though  the  num 
ber  of  cb-ses  in  some  of  these  classes  is  only  4  or  5.     The  degree 
of  consistency  with  which  certain  relations  apne^'.r  throughout  the 
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groups  and.  sub-^rrcir^s  of  farms  h.as  teen  carefully  observed  in  this 
study,  and  has  "be.vr:  used  as  a  casis  for  deternining  the  dce;ree  of 
reliance  to  "be  -olaced  on  the  various  conclusions  derived  from  the 
respective  data. 

1 1 .     Influence  of  Various  Types  of  Tenure  on  Land  Use  and  Erosion 

A .     TopOiPrrapViy  i^"^  Relation  to  Tenure,  Land  Use  and  Erosion 

Before  discussin/^  the  effects  of  s-'oecific  tyies  of  tenure, 
a  genora,l  aij-nraisal  of  the  influence  of  tonography  on  farming  con- 
ditions is  desiraole. 

For  the  pumose  of  analysis,  all  farms  are  divided  into 
two  tonogra-phy  classes:   (l)   those  on  "rolling  land"  ?rith  a  top- 
ography rating  of  3  or  aho^'e,  and  (2)   those  on  "level  la.nd"  with 
a  rat  in?-  "below  3.     The  fact  that  the  average  rating  of  the  farms 
on  "level"  land  is  2.4-4  indicates  that  most  of  these  farms  are  . 
"gently  rolling",  class  2,  rather  than  "le^^el",  class  1. 

Tor)ogra7:ihy  directly  affects  the  degree  of  erosion.  Goil 
tyne,  cover  crop,   soil  nan.agement  and  climate  remaining  the  same, 
the  degree  and  length  of  slone  largely  determine  variations  in  the 
rate  of  erosion.     Since  the  area  is  fairly  hon.ogeneous  Kith  rosnect 
to  soil  conditions  and  climate,    it  can  "be  assumed  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  degree  of  erosion  on  land  in  intertilled  crojjs,   for  examnle, 
is  a  direct  function  of  the  degree  and  length  of  slope.     Hence,  if 
the  erosion  rating  is  higher  than  the  corresponding  to"DOgraphy  rating 
for  a  vgiven  group  of  farms,  crop  systems  and  soil  management  prac- 
tices are  pro"'Da'bly  more  exjoloitive  ai:d  cause  relatively  more  erosion 
than  is  true  of  the  average  farm  of  the  sam.e  topogra"ohy  in  the  area. 
Conversely,    if  the  erosion  rating  is  lo^er  than  the  to^ograph^  rat- 
ing, less  than  average  erosion  is  indicated.     Note  that  for  all  farms 
the  average  ratings  for  erosion  and  tor)o*!<:ranhy  are  identical.  (Ta"ble 
1) 

According  to  Ta"ble  1  the  erosion  rating  is  lower  than  the 
topography  rating  on  the  rolling  land  while  it  is  higher  on  the 
level  land.     This  suggests  that  farming  "oractices  of  a  relatively 
more  conser-""ational  nature  are  followed  on  the  rolling  than  on  the 
level  to  gently  rolling  land.  The  rjosition  of  the  erosion  rating 

relative  to  the  corre?non''i  in.r:  to-nograrjhy  r''ting  shall  he  referred  to 


4/    This  is  in  contrast  with  the  Big  Creek  Area  where  the  rolling 
land  seems  to  he  even  more  severely  exnloited  than  the  more 
level  land.  Sec  Iowa  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  333. 


in  the  followins:  pages  as  "relative  degree  of  erosion". 


Tatle  1.    Farm  Size,  Erosion,  and  Cron  System 
"by  Classes  cf  ToxiOPTa'Dhy 


:  rPercent- 

:Perce 

ntage  of 

P  er- 

:                  ; age  of 

'•  Cron 

Land  in 

Classes  of 

Number 

rent  of 

Aver- 

:Rating  of  :Farm. 

:  Corn 

: Grasses 

T  0"D  0  g  r  ar  ny 

farms 

age 

: Top-  :Sro-:Land  in 

:  and 

:  and 

Farms 

t?r_ant  : 

Farm 

: og-     : sion:Perman- 

:  Soy- 

rLegumes 

0"Der7  ^ ,  : 

Size 

:  rerihy:         :  ent  Fas- 

rbeans 

?ited^^^ 

(A.) 

!           '.         ',  tiire 

Farms  on: 

« 

Rolling  land 

157 

35 

223 

:3.22  :3.1B:  13 

:  58 

:  21 

Level  land 

96 

31  : 

186 

:2.44  :2.51:  15 

:  62 

:  15 

All  land 

253  : 

33  : 

209 

:2.96  :2.96:  14 

:  59 

:  19 

(a)     Includes  only  tenants  not  related  to  their  landlords.  For 
exolanation  see  below. 


The  general  character  of  tonogranhy  in  the  area  is  relative- 
ly homogeneoii s.     Differences  in  farming  conditions  between  the  two 
topography  classes  are  .not  of  major  im-Dortanc^ .     So  are  oimer  end 
tenant  f.nrms  rather  eoually  distributed  over  these  two  classes.  Some 
noteworthy  tendencies  seem  to  nrevail,  however,    in  the  relationship 
between  topography  a.nd  farming?:  conditions. 

The  average  farm  si ze  tends  to  be  la,rger  on  the  rolling 
than  on  the  level  land  (223  acres  as  against  186  acres).  5/  This 
tends  to  facilitate  erosion  control  since,   in  this  area,  conserva- 
tional  extensive  cron  rotations  can  usually  be  follov;ed  more  readily 
cn  large  than  on  small  farms.     In  general,   inad.eqiiacy  of  farm  size 
in  relation  to  land  -.nd  its  yjro-n-  r  uso,  -ho  '-.ut •:t i'l""  'i"'  Iowa 
Loess  area,   is  nractically  non-existent  in  the  Missouri  Loes5s  rcu 

The  cron  system.s  followed  on  the  farms  in  these  two  top- 
ogranhy  classes  furnish  some  exnlanation  for  the  relatively  lower 
degree  of  erosion  on  rollini!;  land  as  mentioned  above.    Even  though 
there  is  only  slightly  1(-. ss  corn  in  -nercent  of  crop  land  on  the 


5/    in  contrast  with  th.8  Eig  Greek  Area  v/here  the  opposite  rela- 
tionship seem.s  to  nrevail.     See  Iowa  Bulletin  333,  v.  202. 
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rolline-  land,   (58  rjercent  as  a.^^ainst  62  loercent  on  level  land), 
there  is  one-third  more  grassland  in  the  rotation  (21  nercent  as 
against  16  "nercent  on  level  land).     This  tendency  is  highly  desir- 
able from  the  viewpoint  of  erosion  control.     There  can  "be  no  doubt, 
however,   that  the  proportion  of  crop  land  in  intertilled  crons  is 
too  high,  and  in  grassland,  too  low,   in  "both  tODOgraphy  classes  to 
control  erosion  effectively. 

Permanent  pasture  in  -nercentage  of  the  farm  land  is  slight- 
ly higher  on  the  level  (15  "oercent)   than  on  the  rolling  land  (13  per- 
cent), agai:i  in  contrast  with  the  Iowa  Loess  area.     This  is  largely 
'due  to -more  bottomland  -oastures  on  the  more  level  farms.     There  is 
■very  little  nermanent  upland  "oasture  in  the  area.     It  should  be  de- 
termined vjhether  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there' is  enoiigh  bottom- 
land subject  to  overflow  or  bad  drainage  available  to  satisfy  the 
need  fbr  nasture  under  existing  farming  conditions,   or  to  the  fact 
that  -nermanent'  bluograss  TDastures  on  upland  are  undeiDendable  and  low 
yielding.     If  the  latter  be  true,  land-use  adjustments  should  be  con- 
fined to  balancing  crop  rotations  on  uplands  rather  than  to  emphasiz- 
ing the  conversion  of  croD  land  into  -nermanent  u-nlr-nd  -oastures. 

To-DOgra-nhy  does  not  seem'  to  influence 
at  all,  nor  is  there  any  significant  difference 
yield  between  the  two  to-nogra-nhy  classes. 

The  tendencies  just  -described  can  be  attributed  mainly  to 
the  influence  of  to-nogra-ohy  as  they  an-near  rather  consistentlv  in  all 
si  Tie  -rou-ns  and  tenure  grou-ns. 

A  neculiar  differ e-nce  between  rolling  and  level  land  is  re- 
vealed in  the  res-nonse  of  cro-n  systems  to  farm  size.     Table  2  indi- 
cates that  the  effect  of  farm  size  on  the  intertilled  cro-n  acreage 
seems  to  work  in  oiDposite  directions  on  rolling  and  on  level  land. 
The  relative  corn  acrea-Te  decreases  on  rolling  and  increases  on  levol 
land  with  increasing  farm  size,  both  on  owner  and  on  tenant  farms. 
Correspondingly,  grassland  increases  on  rolling  and  decreases  on 
level  land  with  increasing  farm  size.     This  relation  is  -particularly 
pronounced  on  the  ov/ner-o-'oerated  farms  on  rolling  land  and  the  ten- 
ant operated  farms  on  level  land. 

Considering  both  oiTner  and  tenant  farms  combined,  the 
corn  acreage  on  rolling  land  shows  a  normal  behavior,   i.e.,  decreas- 
ing from  63  to  56  -nercent  of  the  cror)  land,  while  on  level  land  it 
increases  from  57  to  64  r)ercent,  with  increasing  farm  size  —  i.e. 
foT  farms  below  141  acres  and  above  280  acres,"  re s-nectively.  Grass- 
land increases  from  18  to  25  -nercent  of  cro-n  land  on  rolling  land, 
and  decreases  from  17  to  14  -nercent  on  level  land  with  increasing 
farm  size. 


the  livestock  system 
in  the  "i.evel  of  corn 
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Table  2.    Percentage  of  Cnr)  Land  in  Intertilled  Crons  and  Grasses, 
"by  Classes  of  Farm  Size,"  Tenure  and  Topogranhy 


Ovmcv 

Q-nerat- 

Tenant 

Or)erated 

Acres  per 

All 

•All  farms  on 

ed  farms  on 

farms 

on 

Farm  in 

farms 

Rolling 

'Level 

Roll- 

Lev- 

Roll- 

L ev- 

on  all 

•  land 

land 

ing 

el 

ing 

el 

land 

land 

land 

land 

land 

Intertilled  Cro^s 

Bel  0^7  141  Acres 

61 

63 

57 

60 

55 

67 

65 

141-P80  Acres  • 

60 

59 

:  61 

55 

57 

65 

68 

Above  280  Acres 

-  58 

56 

64 

54 

59 

64 

71 

All  sizes 

59 

58 

62 

55 

57 

63 

70 

G-rassland 

Below  141  Acres 

18 

18 

•  17 

.  18 

18 

17  ■ 

16 

141-280  Acres 

18 

19 

•  16 

22 

19 

13  ■ 

12 

Above  280  Acres 

22 

25 

14 

26 

IS 

20 

8 

All  sizes 

19 

21 

16 

23 

19 

18 

1^ 

The  explanation  may  be  due  at  least  nartly  to  a  greater 
proportion  of  bottomland  on  the  large  level  land  farms,  which  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  farm  land  in  -nerman- 
ent  -oasture  is  nearly  the  sane  in  all  size  grouns  on  rolling  land, 
but  on  level  land  it  is  almost  twice  as  large  on  the  large  farms 
(24  percent)  as  it  is  on  the  small  farms  (13  percent).     Much  of  the 
bottomland  in  this  area,  however,    is  heavily  crop-oed  to  corn. 

B.     0T?ner-0peration  and  Tenancy  in  Relation  to  Land  Use  and  Erosion 

The  influence  of  land  tenure  on  the  character  of  land  use 
and  on  erosion  is  so  striking  that  it  cannot  fail  to  arouse  serious 
apprehension  and  discomfort  in  the  mind  of  the  observer. 

For  the  riurioose  of  analysis,  all  farms  have  been  consid- 
ered under  three  possible  tynes  of  tenure: 

1.  owner-operators 

2.  related- tenants 

3.  non-related  tenants. 
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This  division  is  made  in  recoi';nition  of  the  fact  that  ten- 
ancy as  a  ste^  in  the  course  of  inheritance  of  farm  land  is  defin- 
ite!:/ of  a  different  character  than  is  tenancy  under  impersonal  and 
TDurely  commercial  landlord  tenant  relation  shit)  s.     Conclusive  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  is  i^hown  in -Table  3,  and  several  other  hi.i^hly 
significant  facts  and  tendencies  regarding  the  influence  of  tenure 
on  erosion  and  faiTiins"  systems  are  revealed. 

1 ,     Erosion,   crn^  qy?tem  and  livestock  enternrises,  "by  classes 
of  tenure.  Erosion  is  more  serious  on  non-re"'.ated  tenant  farms  (rat- 
ing 3.17)   than  on  o^:mer  and  related-tenant  f'xrms  (2.85  and  2.81, 
resTjectively) .     This  holds  true  even  if  differences  in  tonogranhy 
are  considered.     On  farms  0"nerated  hy  o^ers  a,nd  related  tenants, 
erosion  ratings  are  lo'ver  than  the  •res''Tective  to^ograrihy  ratings, 
'^hile  farms  of  non-related  tenants  have  an  erosion  ratin™  higher 
than  the  resnective  to'TOgrauhy  rating.     In  other  words,  the  non- 
related  tenant  farms  are  in  a  worse  state  of  erosion,  "both  abso- 
lutely and  relative  to  their  tODO granny,'  than  are  the  owner  and 
related-tenant  farms. 

The  cro-p  systems  found  in  the  various  tenure  groups  offer 
a  nartial  e;cnlanation  of  this  fact.     ^ith  extraordinary  consistency 
do  non-related  ter^ants  have  a  higher  nro-oortion  of  crop  land  in  corn 
and  soybeans  (average  66  nercent)  —  the  most  erosive  crops  —  and 
a  lower  Tjronortion  in  grasses  and  legumes  (average  15  nercent)  — 
the  soil  protecting  cro-.is  —  than  do  ovmers  (56  and  21  nercent, 
resi^ectively)  and  related  tenants  (56  and  23  nercent,  resnectively) . 
The  class  similarity  in  the  cron  systems  u.sed  by  ovmers  and  related- 
tenants  is  strikin  '.     Both  owners  and  related-tenants  also  ranl<: 
higher  in  the  pronortion  of  farm  land  in  nernanent  nasture  (l4  and 
15  percent,  resnectively)  as  comnared  with  non-related  tenants  (12 
percent) .     This  difference  is  not  very  significant,  however,  and 
indicates,  at  best,  only  a  slight  tendency  toward  more  permanent 
vegetative  cover  on  owner  than  on  tenant  farms. 

The  livestock  sv stems  reflect  the  differences  in.  crop 
systems  between  owner  and  tenant  farms.    Numbers  of  roughage -co resum- 
ing (mostly  cattle)  animal  units  (14  animal  units  ner  100  acres)  are 
invariably  much  lower  on  non-related  tenant  farms  than  they  are  on 
owner  farms  (23  ar.imal . units) .     This  means  thiat  the  manure  base  is 
almost  twice  as  large  on  the  owner  farms  as  it  is  on  tenant  farms. 
The  ren].acement  of    rganic  matter  through  manure  aTmlication  to  the 
soil  is  a  most  important  measure  to  reduce  erosion  losses  and  to 
maintain  fertility.     Observations  indicate  that  the  manure  is  also 
better  cared  for  and  m.ore  systematically  utilized  on  owner  than  on 
tenant  farms.     This  may  well  be  intemreted  as  another  exnlanation 
for  the  relatively  smaller  degree  of  erosion  on  owner  farms. 
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Hog  animal  units  are  also  hi:;h.er  (15  A.U.  f^or  100  acres) 
on  o\7rier  farms  than  they  are  on  tenant  farms  (11  A.U-.  '""er  100 
acres).     The  reason  for  this  i^.  lar,^-r-ly  a  natter  of  i-rain  sa-mlies. 
^''■ost  tenants  doiliver  one-half  of  their  corn  crori  as  rent  to  the 
landlord.     Eron  related  tenants  ^hn  usii^illy  follov?  the  set-u-n  of 
ov7ner  farms  rather  than  of  non-related  tenant  farms,  -^ri  not  ha-e 
any  more  ho,^-s  than  the  non-related  tenants  do.     With  regard  to 
rou^hacTe-consumin;^  livestock,  the  related  tenants  stand  m.idTray  he- 
tween  the  o^mer  and  the  non-rolated  tenants,  '"hich  ")rol)ably  is  due, 
at  least  to  some  extent,   to  a  sma'^.ler  lahor  sun-ily  on  relate  i- tenant 
farms  v;here  the  operator  is  more  likely  to  ho  a  youn-'-er  m.an  -.vithout 
m'ach  heli)  from  grovvn-un  sons  and  daughters,  and  to  inadequate  credit 
sources  for  tenants  in  general. 

The  intensity  of  the  li""-estock  enterprise  as  a  'Thole  is 
about  50  ^-^ercent  .;^refi.ter  on  o™''er  (39  A.  U.  ner  100  acres)  than  on 
non-related  tenant  farm.s  (26  A.  U.  Tier  100  acres),  in  terms  of  ani- 
mal units  as  well  as  in  terns  of  hutterfat  "nro''''uced  -n-er  100  acres 
(620  and  394  -noun Is,   resi'iectively) .     This  indicates  that  the  o-k^nor 
farm  or '-anization  is  of  a  much  more  stable  and  lonz-j-time  character 
than  is  tro  non-related  tenant  farm  or ranir^a.tion.     This  stability 
of  tenure  and  the  -oossibility  of  lon>..:-tim.e  nlannini:^  of  farm.infT; 
o^")erations  on  o^nor  farms  facilitates  definitely  the  conservation 
of  the  land  resources. 

The  f^reat  similarity  between  ovmer  and  related  tenant 
farmis  in  so  man;'-  si{5nificant  narticulars  holds  n'-.t  only  for  the 
averaf^es  of  all  O'Tner  an'l  related- tenant  farms,  biit  is  retained  if 
the  farms  are  sub-classified  into  to-;;o:':rar)lvy  and  farm  size  grouT)s, 
desnite  the  substantial  re'iuction  in  the  nur.ber  of  cases  in  each 
class  subsequent  to  su.ch  a  sub-.grou"'i in/r^.     This  consistency  lends 
much  T7ei=cht  and  justifies  considerable  reliance  unon  the  conclusions 
draTiTL.     In  fact,  it  was  decided,  after  careful  examination  of  the 
data,   to  combine  for  the  further  analysis  the  farms  operated  by  own- 
ers and  relo.ted-tenants  into  one  class,  in  contrast  with  farms  o-ner- 
ated  by  non-related  teno-nts  as  the  other  class.     The  nrosentation 
of  the  d-ata  for  all  three  .?;rcans  would  be  redundant  and  vrould  add 
little,  if  anythinv^,  to  the  analysis  of  the  resnecti^-e  ;^)roblens.  In 
the  following  disoussion,  therefore,   the  term.  "ov;ner"  includes  relat- 
ed-tenants, and  the  term,  "tenants"  refers  to  non-related  tenants 
only,  unless  otherwise  started. 

2.     yreouoncy  distribution  of  fp.rms.     It  has  been  sho-m  that 
tenajits  (non-related  to  landlords)  foil  or?,  on  the  avera(:?e,  a  consid- 
erably more  exnloitive  cr-'o-o  system  than  do  ov;ners.     The  ---ercentage  of 
crop  land  in  corn  avero-.^es  66  -nercent  on  tenant  as  com.^iared  with  55 
percent  on  own.er  farms.     These  avero-ges,  however,   take  on  more  m.ean- 
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ing  if  they  are  supplemented  "by  the  frequency  c.istrl"bution  of  farrns 
in  the  various  classes  of  cro;'-)  systems  -nregented  in  Tahle  4. 

The  modal  <-;^roup  of  tenant  farms  falls  in  the  range  of  65 
to  75  percent  of  oro-o  land  in  corn,  v/hile  the  modal  group  of  owner 
f.'irms  falls  in  the  range  of  50  to  55  loercent  corn.     Both  groups  com- 
prise ahout  one-fourth  of  the  total  nujnher  of  o;7ners  and  tenants. 
The  contrast  "between  owners  and  tenants  is  T^articularly  pronounced 
in  the  extreme  ranges.     Almost  one-fourth  of  all  tenants  have  more 
than  75  Toercent  of  their  crop  land  in  corn,  as  cori^ared  with  only 
6  ""oercent  of  all  owners.     Only  one-twentieth  of  all  tens.nts  have 
less  than  50  nercent  in  corn,  as  compared  with  one-fourth  of  all 
owners. 

This  freoAiency  distrihution  is  highly  im.nortant  from  the 
view}DOint  of  soil  conserva-tion  policy.     It  m.eans  that  the  average 
relative  corn  acreage  minimizes  the  difficulties  which  arise  through 
the  tenancy  T-irohler.  in  "brin^rin.;-:  about  crop  a-djustments.     It  means 
that  if  50  to  55  percent  should  oe  considered  a  maximum  limit  of 
corn  in  nronortion  to  cron  land,   85  -lercent  of  all  tenants  would 
have  to  make  adjustments,  as  com"narea  with  only  50  oercent  of  all 
ov/ners.     And  of  those  farms  which  have  to  a^^just,   the  tenant  farms 
have  to  take  a  much  greater  cut  in  corn  acreage  than  do  the  o\mer 
farms. 

The  frequency  distrihution  of  owner  and  tenant  farms  hy 
classes  of  grassland  accentuates  the  seriousness  of  the  tenancy 
prohlem  in  relation  to  soil  conser\-at ion  in  a  similar  way.  Forty- 
one  Toerccnt  of  all  tenants  have  less  than  10  percent  of  their  crop 
land  in  grasses  anrl  legumes,  as  com-nared  with  only  15  "oercent  of 
all  owners. 

3.     Farm,  size  in  relation  to  erosion,   cron  system  and  live- 
stock enter-prises,  "by  classes  of  tenure.  The  fo.rm  size  is  one  of 
the  most  imnortant  fo.ctors  affecting  the  organization  of  the  farm 
enterprise.     Particularl3A  where  the  ODorator  and  his  family  furnish 
"by  far  the  largest  riart  of  the  la'bor  availa'ble  on  the  farm,  more 
la'bor  is  availa'ble  -oer  acre  on  a  small  farm  than  on  a  large  farm. 
This  relatively  higher  lahor  su-^'^ily  on  small  fn.rms  results  in  more 
intensive  farming.     That  is  to  say,  with  an  increasing  amo"'ant  of 
la'bor  availa'ble  ver  acre,  the  la'bor- intensive  ontororises  tend  to 
constitute  ^an  increasing  pro^Tortion  of  the  entororises  which  make 
up  the  farm  'business.     The  intensity  of  farming  la.rgely  determines 
the  land  use  and  its  effect  on  soil  deter iors.tion. 

Ero sion  seems  to  'be  slightly  more  serious  on  the  smaller 
than  on  the  larger  farms,  although  this  tendency  in  the  Tarkio  Creek 
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T-ablc)  4.     Distrilrat ion  of  Orrner  and  Tenant  0;nerated  Farms  "bv  Por^ 
centa.^e  of  Crop  Land  ir.  Intertilled  Crops  and  Grasses 
and  La^^iTses 


All  Farns 


Q-iTicr-O"  jerated 
Far.^s 
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Porconta^ce  . 
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13 
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q 

13 
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24 
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5 
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50 
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50 

8 
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43 
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26 

15 

65 
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35 
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35 
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69 

23 

14 

79 
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19 

83 

25 
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27 
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58 
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8 
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11 
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12 
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8 
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area  is  not  as  "oronounced  as  it  seems  to  "be  in  the  lo'^a  Loess  a,rea.^' 
With  the  exce-ntion  of  the  smallest  (helow  100  acres)  and  the  lart^est 
(ahove  400  acres)   size  groups  -Thich  fall  out  of  line,   the  erosion 
rating  decreases  vzith  increasing  farm  size,  from  2.94  to  2.76.  This 
slight  tendency  could  not  he  adjudged  significant  v/ere  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  a-o-iears  fairly  consistently  throughout  the  sub- 
classes of  tenure  (and  of  tonogrnnhy) .     Here  again  tenant  farm.s 
show  without  exception  higher  erosion  than  owner  farms.     In  fact, 
all  size  grou^os  of  tenant  farms,  with  one  exception,  have  higher 
erosion  ratings  than  the  most  eroded  grouri  of  owner  farms. 

The  cron  system  possihly  affords  a  -nartial  exolanation  of 
the  tendency  toward  more  erosion  on  smaller  farms.     Because  of  the 
clear-cut  difference  in  the  cror)  systems  used  "by  owners  and  "by  ten- 
ants,  the  farm  size  factor  should. "be  studied  for  these  two  tenure 
grouios  seTjarately. 

Corn  and  soy"beans  on  owner  farms  decrease  slightly  "but 
definitely  (from  58  to  54  iiercent  of  cro"n  land)  with  increasing 
farm  size,'  while  on  tenant  farms  the  tendency  seems  to  run  in  the 
0:Tnosite  direction.     Sxcent  in  the  smallest  and  the  largest  size 
grouiis,   the  nronortion  of  crop  land  in  .corn  and  soybeans  increases 
from  66  to  76  percent  with  increasing  farm  size. 

Regarding  grass  land  in  rotation,   too,   the  tendencies  on 
owner  and  tenant  farms  seem  to  ran  in  p^-iposite  directions.     In  the 
four  size  groups  ranging  from  100  to  4C€  acres,   the  grassland  on 
owner  farms  increases  from  16  to  24  nercent,  while  on  tenant  farms 
it  decreases  from  18  to  9  '-oercent  of  the  cron  la.nd.     The  reason 
the  smallest  and  largest  size  grou-ns  show  a  "non-conforming"  tyne 
of  behavior  is  ■nro'tahl;/  due  in  -nart  to  the  smallness  of  the  samnle, 
and  to  snecial  circumstances  nrevailing  on  the  farms  of  extreme  and 
unco-^mon  sizes. 

The  livestock  enternrise  reveals  the  influence  of  farm 
size  more  strongly  than  does  the  crow  system.     Here  a;;ain,   owner  and 
tenant  farms  must  he  considered  senarately,  as  they  seem  to  resriond 
differently  to  variations  in  farm  size  in  some  instances. 

Roughage-consuming  livestock  (cattle,  horses  and  sheen) 
ner  100  acres  on  owner  farms  increase  (from  17  to  25  animal  units) 
with  increasing  farm  size,  ■'-.hLile  there  is  no  definite  response  to 
farm  size  in  this  tyne  of  livestock  on  tenant  farms.    Hogs,   on  the 
other  hand,  decline  consistently  with  increasing  farm  size  on  owner 
farms  (from  17  animal  ^anits  to  12  animal  units  ^ner  100  acres)  while 


5/    Bulletin  333,  p.   201.  On.  Git. 
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Tatle  5.     Fiwm  Si?e  in  Relation  to  Erosion,   Crop  System  and  Liye- 
stcck  Enterprines  "by  Cl-'isses  of  Tenure 
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they  increase  on  tenant  fams  (from  7  animal  -units  in  the  smallest 
to  15  animal  units  in  the  second  largest  size  rroup) .     It  is  note- 
worthy that  oi.mer  farms  are  consistent  in  kcenin'^  substantially  more 
rouc-'hage-consuinin:^  livestock  than  tenant  farms,  which  corresponds 
with  the  hif?;her  "nroTOortion  of  grassland,  and  accounts  in  -nart  for 
the  lover  de.^ree  of  erosion.     The  tenants  on  lar.i^er  sized  farms  .2:0 
more  heavily  into  ho.^^  production,  v^hile  the  o\Tner-OToerators  ijo  into 
"beef  cattle  T)roduction.     This  results  lO'^icallj''  from  the  lack  of 
stahility  of  tenure  on  the  tenant  farms,  and  nossihly,      to  some  ex- 
tent,  from  a  lack  of  credit  availahle  to  tenants. 

Butterfat  production  ner  100  acres  serves  as'  a  measure  of 
the  relative  intensity  of  the  doiry  enterprise  in  the  various  farm 
classes.     A  consistent  decline  in  dairyin.z;  occ\;rs  with  increasinf:^ 
farm  size  on  "both  owner  and  tenant  farms  (from  over  1000  nounds  to 
ahout  200  pounds  of  butterfat  -^ler  100  acres).     In  every  size  class, 
however,  more  "butterfat  is  ■^"iroducod  on  owner  farms  than  on  tenant 
farms. 

Considerin,:^  the  relation  "between  the  dairy  enter-irise  and 
the  erosion  T)ro"blem.  it  is  si,-;nif icant ,    .generally  sTieaking,  that 
dairyin.^  is  one  of  t'he  most  la'bor-intensive  enterprises,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  that  yields  high  returns  of  manure.     Hence,   the  dairy 
entemrise  on  a  small  family-sized  farm  does  tTO  things  to  facili- 
tate erosion  control:   (l)    it  diverts  lahor  from,  the  land  to  the 
livestock,   therehy  reducing  the  acrea.:;:e  of  intertilled  crops  from, 
what  it  would  "be  without  dairying;  and  (2)    it  produces  a  relatively 
large  supply  of  "barnyard  manure  which  is  so  essential  for  keeping 
up  the  organic  matter  content  and  general  fertility  of  the  soil, 
particularly  on  a  small  farm  that  cannot  afford,  at  least  under 
average  Corn  Belt  conditions,  to  use  extensive  grass  rotation  on 
all  of  its  crop  land. 

T'-  -t  corn  yields  are  generally  higher  on  o-jmer  than  on 
tenant  farms  is  proha"bly  due  lar^rely  to  two  factors:  (a)  more  grass- 
es and  legumes  in  the  rotation;  and  (h)  more  and  "better  preserved 
manure  from  the  larger  cattle  enter^nrise.     The  greatest  difference 
in  yields  appears  in  the  281--'100  acre  size  gr'^up  (8  "bushels),  in 
which  there  is  also  the  •'•reatest  difference  in  the  grassland  (cTncrs 
24  percent,   tenants  9  perceiit  of  the  cropland),  and  in  the  roughage- 
consuming  livestock  (owners  21  anim.al  units  per  100  acres,  tenants 
10  animal  units  per  100  acres). 

There  is  a  slight  tendency  toward  hi.vher  corn  yields  in 
the  lar''-er  size  groups  of  the  owners,  while  no  such  tendency  appears 
on  the  tenant  farms.     The  largest  size  .■^■roup  of  tenant  farm.s,  how- 
ever, has  the  highest  yields  together  with  the  highest  ^^^rassland 
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and  l'~v7er:t  corn  a.cren.r.e,  and  the?  hi'-:hest  nurnter  of  r'"'U^t:h-T/'"o-c'^nsruTi- 
in-.-;  aninal  units,   of  all  ter.ants  farms. 

The  Bi--;;nif icahce  of  the  effects  of  cro^i  and  livestock  sys- 
tems on  yields  Trill,  "bo  . discussed  later. 

^ •     'J:-T''6s       Leases  in  Relation  to  Land  Use  and  Erosion 

1.     Farms  or)eratod  "by  non-related  tenants.     The  m.ere  fa,ot  that 
a  ^•)iecc  of  land  is  o-nerated  "by  some  other  -leraon  than  the  ouner  ''oes 
not  necessarily  cause  s"oecific  eviloitation  of  the  land's  resources. 
It  is  the  attitude  of  the  o-nerator  toward  the  land  in  c^eneral  and 
the  farm  in  -"-larticilar,  his  interest  in  the  -lemetuation  of  the 
farm's  "iroductire  •no\7er,  which  determiies  the  character  ^f  th-  land 
use.     This  attitude  and  interest  in  the  land,  are,  vrithin  lim.its,  hoth 
determined  and  reflected  "by  thf  ty^io  of  lease  under  \^hich  a  tenant 
rents  a  farm. 

Because  ,f  the  .••:cneral  con  -ruity  of  attitude  and  interest 
betweer  ov/rers  and  related-tenants,  only  the  farms  o-perated  hy  ten- 
ants n^t  related  fn  the  lah'Hord  shall  he  considered  at  this  time. 

O'.'cr  two-thirds  (68  ■'oercent'i   of  all  the  non-related  ten- 
ants onerate  under  a  cro-n-share  lease,  about  one-fourth  (27  nercent) 
have  stock- share,  and  the  rest  (5  ':ercont)  have  ca^h  rent  leases,  as 
is  shown  in  Table  6.     This  .dista  ibution  of  lease  c.^^-ies  alone  indi- 
cates tenure  conditions  which  are  out  o:*"  adji'Stmcnb  with  the  africul- 
tural  '.'■■'i-oo r tun i ties  of  the  area.     Tlv-'se  omTortuni tie s  lie  in  the  di- 
rection of  livestock  farmin.'-,    instead  of  cash  frain  farmin-'T.  The 
cro-!-)  share  lease,  however,  a\itomatically  en^^endors  a  cash  rrain  type- 
of-farmini-  and  is  definitely  unsuited  to  livestock  farmin;<7;. 

The  effect  of  the  tyies  of  leases  inon  the  cro-n  systr-m  is 
strikin-^.     The  crop-share,  tenants  have  70  ;-iercent  of  their  cror)  la.nd 
in  corn  and  soybeans,  n,ni-  only  10  i^ercent  in  trasses  and  le.';;umes,  as 
conTTa.red  with  57  and  23  percent,  res•^ectively ,  on  stock- s>iare  farms. 
That  is  to  s.o,y,  on  the  stock-share  farms  there  is  19  nercent  less 
corn,  130  ;>iercent  more  .'^rasses  and  lcraim.es,  and,   in  ad'''ition,  27 
percent  .more  nerr.anent^^asture  than  on  the  crori- share  farms. 

These  differences  in  cron  systems  are  reflected  in  the 
livestock  enterprise.     Stock-share  .  tena'n.tsi.kee.r)  19  •  rou^hacTo-consum- 
in-3;  animol  units  ^lev  iGO  acres  as  com"iared  with  11  kept  on  cron-share 
farms,  which  means  73  nercent  more  rour%a.''"e-conpuminr';  li-^estock  on 
stock-share  than  on  cro'o-share  farm.s. 

It  is  irterostin-^  to  note  that  the  stock-share  tena,nts  fol- 
low ■'•practically  the  sar.e  crori  systems  that  the  owner-onerators  do 
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(see  Table  .'S)  ,  and  that  fr.eir  Livestock  svsten,  too,   comes  fairly 
close  to  that  of  tlie  owners.     The  latter  have,  however,  even  more 
roug'hage-cons'cu^.in''s  livestock         animal  units  per  100  a^res)  than 
do  the  stoc]:-share  tenants  (19  animal  imits).     This  is  pxnlain^d 
"by  the  considerably  lar^^er  size  of  the  stock-'^.hare  farms  (340  acres) 
as  comnared  with  th'^  owner  farms  (205  acres). 

!iince  crop-share  tenants  iisuallv  deliver  about  half  of 
the  ,^rain  crou  to  the  landlord,  their  farmin-^  system  is,  by  this 
very  token,  practically  of  a  cash  ^^rain  tyDe.     They  ha,ve  not  only 
fewer  cattle,  but  fewer  ho,i;s  as  well,  when  compared  with  stock-share 
tenants  or  ov^nier-o-Derators. 

Althou,'^^h  crop-sha,re  tenants  uroduce  a.bout  twice  as  much 
butterfat  (  497  pounds  per  100  acres)   as  do  stock-share  tenants,  they 
are  still  considerably  below  the  owners  and  related  tenants  in  this 
respect.     The  low  butterfat  ■nroduction  on  stock-share  farms  (252 
pounds  per  100  acres)   indicates  tb.at  the  farms  are  definitely  of 
the  beef  cattle  type.     Their  average  size  (340  acres)   is  almost 
twice  that  of  the  crop-share  farms  (l31  acres). 

The  averap;e  ero sion  rat in.^;  is  the  same  on  crop- share  and 
stock-share  farms,  but  the  relative  degree  of  erosion,   takin^^  into 
consideration  differences  in  tonOs^-raphy,  is  decidedly  -greater  on 
crop-share  than  on  stock-share  farms.     The  erosion  ratin^°:  is  hi.^jher 
than  the  topo.^raphy  rating  on  crop-share  farms,  while  it  is  lower 
on  stock-share  farms.     This  means  that  the  soil  resources  are  more 
seriously  erploited  under  the  crop- share  than  under  the  stock- share 
lease. 

The  data  on  cash  rent  farms  are  of  lit'-.le,  if  any  signif- 
icance, beca,use  of  the  smallness  of  the  sanrple.     There  are  only  4 
cases,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  farm  size,  all  other  factors 
show  v;ide  variations  between  these  farms.     This  appears  to  be  logi- 
cal as  the  cash  r.,nt  lease  is  "neutral"  with  respect  to  the  farming; 
system,     "Ihhc-T.ently,   tlie  cash  rent  lease,   if  coupled  with  reasona,ble 
assurance  of  lonf?;-time  occupancy  and  of  fair  adjustm.ent  of  rentals 
in  case  of  crop  failure  or  vio].ent  urice  fluctuations,   is  more  de- 
sirable from  the  viewpoint  of  land-use  adjustment  since  the  tenant 
has  freer  hand  to  practice  soil  conservation  and  reaps  the  full  ben- 
efit of  his  efforts  to  im-nrove  soil  productivity. 

A  more  p-eneral  use  of  the  stock-share  lease,  which  facili- 
tates soil  conservation  more  than  any  other  type    of  lease,  is  un- 
likely to  occur  in  the  near  future  and  in  the  hie;h-tenancy  areas  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  a  relationshiu  of  confidence  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  because  of  the  major  contributions  in  management 
made  by  the  landlord.     These  are  two  quite  typical  characteristics 
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of  the  stock-share  tenure  arrangenent .    Hence  if • changes  which 
would  facilitate. more  conservational  farming  systems  and  land  uses 
should  "be  suggested  in  the  tjnoes  of  leases  commonly  used,   it  prot- 
ahly  ^-^ould  have  to  he  in  the  direction  of  more  caoh  rent  leases  T:vith 
adequate  provisions  for  rental  adjustnents,  and  fewer  crop-share 
leases.  .  ' 

2.     Far^^s  o-perated  "by  related-tenants.     The  stron.g  influence 
which  the  tvi.e  of  lease  has  upon  crop  and  livestock  systems  used  "by 
non-related  tenants  (see  Ta"ble  6),   appears  to  be  considerahly  miti- 
gated on  related- tenant  farms,  althourh  the  various  types  of  leases 
seem  to  affect  crop  and  livestock  systems  in  the  same  direction  for 
"both  f^roups.     The  farming  systems  followed  hy  related-tenants,  in 
general,  approach  quite  closely  those  of  owner  operators,  regardless 
of  the  type  of  lease  used. 

In  contrast  with  the  non-related  tenants,  related-tenants 
more  commonly  use  the  stock-share  lease,   as  indicated  in  Ta'ble  7. 
Almost  half  of  the  farms  operated  "by  related- tenants  (47  percent) 
are  rented  under  stock-share  leases  as  compared  with  27  nercent  of 
the  non-related  tenant  farms,   40  nercent  under  crop-share  leases  as 
compared  with  58  -nercent  of  non-related  tenant  farms,  and  13  per- 
cent under  cash  rent  leases.     This  uorularity  of  the  stock-share 
lease  on  related-tenant  farms  is  easily  explained  "by  the  henefit 
vvhich  the  young  tenants  get  through  the  managerial  and  financial 
contri"bution  of  the  older  and  experienced  fa'.her  or  other  relative 
under  the  stock-share  lease,  and  hy  the  mutual  confidence  usually 
prevailing  hetween  family  members. 

Yet,  even  on  related-tenant  farms,  des-oite  the  close  re- 
lationship and  congruity  of  interest  of  tenant  and  landlord,  crop- 
share  leases  seem  to  result  in  a  som.ewhat  more  exoloitive  use  of 
the  land  than  do  stock-share  leases,  according  to  the  erosion  rat- 
ings of  2.99  and  2.69,   respectively.     Again,  the  first  is  higher 
than  its  resx)ective  topography  rating,  the  second  lower. 

There  is  little  difference  "between  these  two  tj'pes  of 
leases  in  the  proportion  of  the  crop  land  in  corn.     The  propor- 
tion of  grassland,  however,   is  considera"bly  larger  on  the  stock- 
share  (27  percent  of  crop  land)  tha^n  on  the  crop-share  farms  (19 
percent).     This  difference  in  grassland  "between  stock-share  and 
crop-share  farms,   to  "be  sure,    is  much  larger  on  non-related  ten- 
ant than  on  related- tenant  farms.     On  farms  operated  "by  non-re- 
lated tenants,  those  under  stoch-share  lease  have  130  percent  more 
grass  in  the  rotation  than  do  those  lander  a  crop- share  lease;  on 
related-tenant  farms  the  corresponding  proportion  is  only  42  "oer- 
cent.     There  is  also  less  difference  in  the  livestock  system,  "be- 
tween stock-share  and  crop-share  related- tenants  (Table  5). 
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As  there  are  only  six  cases  of  related- tenants  renting  for 
cash,   the  conclusions'  that  could  be  drawn:. from  the  data  of  such  a 
small  sample  •'.Tjould  not  "be  very  reliable.     These  cash  rent  farms  are 
more  intensive  livestock  farms  thon  are  even  the  stock-share  farms. 
In  spite  of  the  lov/est  grassland  acreage  the  degree  of  erosion  is 
not  above  average. 

D.    Effect  of  Crop  and  LivestockSystems  on  Corn  Yields  under  Various 
Types  of  Tenure 

The  reduction  in  corn  acreage  is  one  of  the  most  im-oortant 
requirements  for  soil  conservation  and  erosion  control  in  the  rolling 
sections  of  the  Corn  Belt.     It  has  been  shov/n  (Table  4)   that  owners 
are  following  a  more  conservational  crop  system  with  less  corn  and 
more  grasses  and  le.gumes  than  are  tenants,  and  that  corn  yields  on 
owner  farms,  largely  on  accoiant  of  more  legujnes  in  the  rotation  and 
more  manure  atiplications ,  are  .consistently  hi?rher  than  on  tenant 
farms.     The  question  then  arises:   to  what  extent  do  the  higher  corn 
yields  offset  the  lower  acreage?     This  miestion,   obviously,   is  of 
great  economic  concern  to  the  individual  farmer  as  well  as  to  Corn 
Belt  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

1.     Com.T)arison  of  owner  and  tenant  farms.  In  the  Tarkio  Creek 
area,   the  owner  farms  have  15  T)ercent  less  corn  acreage,  10  riercent 
higher  corn  yields,  and  a  7  "oercent  lower  corn  -nroduction  Der  100 
acres  of  crox)  land  than  -do  the  tenant,  farms,   as  shown  in  Table  8. 
Hence,   the  ^-rers  actually  nroduce  less  corn  than  do  the  tenants, 
but  the  production  reduction  is  only  half  as  great  as  the  acreage 
reduction.     Considering  the  fact  that"  the  grass  and  legume  acreage 
("^■'■r  l'~^0  rcve.s  nf  cr ' "olrt.nd')   is  47  -oorcont  larger  on  o\7ner  than  on 
tenant  farms,   it  is  conceivable  that  the  aggregate  feed  nroduction 
ner  ICO  acres  of  cron  land  is  only  insignificantly  decreased  or, 
perhaps,   even  slightly  increased  by  a  moderate  corn  acreage  reduc- 
tion, a  substantial  legume  acreage  increase,  and  an  increase  in 
cron  yields  due  to  a  larger  manure  base,   resulting  from  more  cattle 
j<:ept  per  100  acres  of  farm  land  and  a  better  -preservation  and  utili- 
zation of  the  manure.     According  to  Table  8,   there  are  57  -percent 
more  roughage- consuming  animal  ijjiits  "oer  100  acres  of  farm  lo.nd  on 
the  owner  than  on  the  tenant,  farms. 

If  corn  acreage  is  reduced  drastically,  -perhans  30  Toercent 
or  more,   the  aggregate  feed  nroduction  over  an  entire  area  (that  is, 
under  the  -prevailing  level  of  m.anagerial  ability)  will  probably  tend 
to  decline,  unless  much  of  the  reduced  corn  acreage  is  replaced  by 
alfalfa,   or  much  of  the  increased  legume  acreage  is  plowed  under  for 
green  manure.     S-ach  a  large  shift  to  alfalfa,  hov;ever,   is  difficult 
to  accomnlish  and  may  not  be  economically  feasible.     Moreover,  the 
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Table  8.     Corn  Acreage  Yield  and  Production,  and  Grass  Acreage 
per  100  Acres  of  Cror)  Land,  and  Rou;'?;hage-Consuning 
Animal  Units,  on  Tenant  and  O'Amer  Farms 


.  Cormiarative  Factors 

Tenant 
Farms^^-'* 

0  WT\  P  V 

\^  vV  i-X  V  J. 

Farms^"'^'' 

1  cx  CenT/dgt?  U-iX 

fpTOTife  l^etween 
Tenant  a.nd 
OwnpT*  Farm^ 

Corn  Acres,  ner  100  Acres  of  cro"n  land 

66  ; 

56 

-  15 

Average  corn  yield  ("bii.  Toer  acre) 

41 

45 

I  10 

Corn  -oroduction  on  100  A.   croi:  land 

2706 

2520 

-  7 

Grass  and  le^a^.e  acres  ner  100  A. 

croT)  land 

15 

23 

4-  47 

noii.'^hage  animal  nnits  -ner  100  acres 

14 

22 

4-  57 

(a)    "ODerated  "by  non-related  ten-ants. 


(b)     Onerated  by  owners  and  related-tenants. 

grov/ing  of  lega-nes  for  green  manure  -nur-poses  only  has  both  physical 
and  economic  limitations.     No  doubt  a  given  change  in  the  crop  system 
in  the  direction  of  less  corn  and.  more  lee^ames  vdll  Drodixce  different 
results  in  s.ggregate  feed  production  and  individual  cron  yield",,  ac- 
cording to  the  live-stock  pattern  to  be  erected  over  the  new  cro-o 
system.     The  effect  of  the  new  livestock  system  on  yields  and  aggre- 
gate feed  production  ':7ill  largely  be  determined  by  its  effect  on  the 
manure  base  of  the  average  farm. 

2.     Com-narison  of  CroT)-Share  and  Stock-Share  Tenant  Farms.  It 
has  just  been  shown  that  the  effect  of  more  conservational  crov  sys- 
tems (less  corn  and  more  legumes)  and  a  lar^ror  manure  base  (due  to 
more  roughage- consuming  livestock)  on  corn  yields  of  ovner  as  com- 
pared v;i  th  tenant-farms,  nartly  offset  the  corn  acreage  reduction 
with  resuect  to  bushels  of  corn  produced  and,  through  the  larger  a- 
mcant  of  rou-rha^^e,   tended  to  keexi  the  aggre^-;ate  feed  unit  production 
of  ovraer  farms  vcp  to  that  of  the  tenant  fa.rras  (see  Table  8). 

A  comnarison  of  corn  acreage,  yield,  and  -nroduction  between 
stock- share  and  crop- share  tenants  reveals  that  the  26  "oercent  higher 
com  yield  of  the  stock-share  farms  more  than  offsets  the  18  iDorcent 
smaller  corn  acreage,  actually  resulting  in  3  nerccnt  more  bushels  of 
corn  Toroduced  ner  100  acres  of  cron  land  on  stock-share  than,  on  cron- 
share  farms,  as  shov/n  in  Table  9.     Since  there  is  but  little  difference 
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Ta'cle  9.     Corn  Acreage,  Yield  and  rroduction,  and  G-rass  Acreage 
per  100  Acres  nf  Crop  Land,  and  Rou-Tha-^e-Consiardng 
Animal  Units,  on  !Ton-Related  Tenant  Farms  ^:7ith  Crop- 
Share  and  Stock- Share  Leases 


CroT)—  I 

Stock- : 

ference  "betv/een 

CoiTPDarative  Factors 

Share  ; 

Share  : 

C  r  o"o  -  Shar  e  and 

Leases: 

Leases. 

Stock- Share 

Leases 

Corn  acres  ver  100  acres  of  cro-o  land 

70 

57 

-  18 

Average  corn-yields  (bu.  per  acre) 

37 

47 

4-  26 

Corn  "nroduction  on  IOC  A.   crori  land 

2600 

2670 

4-  3 

G-rass  and  legaine  acres  "oer  100  A. 

crop  land 

10 

:  23 

:  4-13^ 

Roughage  animal  units  Tier  100  acres 

:  11 

19 

:          f  73 

in  the  small  grain  acreage  "betT/een  the  two  tenancy  classes,   the  stock- 
share  farms  have  almost  the  nhole  feed  ijn.it  production  of  ahout  13 
acres  in  addition  to  \7hat  the  croD-share  farms  -Droduce  per  100  crop 
acres.     Hence,   the  stock-share  fairos  v/ith  only  57  "oercent  of  their 
crop  land  in  corn,  "but  with  23  -oercent  in  grasses  and  legumes,  and 
with  73  Toercent  more  roughage-consuming  animal  "units,  produce  slightly 
more  corn  and  considerably  m.ore  agf^regate  feed  units  "oer  100  cro-o 
acres  than  do  the  crop-share  farms. 

Much  caution,  however,   is  needed  in  evaluating  these  facts 
from  the  viewpoint  of  soil  conservation  policies.     For  instance,  the 
conclusion  that,   in  general,  a  reduction  of  13  -nercent  in  corn  acre- 
age and  an  increase  of  130  -oercent  in  grasses  and  legumes  would  re- 
sult in  an  increase  of  26  percent  in  average  corn  yields  and  in  a  s^ih- 
stantial  increase  of  aggregate  feed  production  would  hardly  be  war- 
ranted.    In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  stock-share  fanns  re.galarly 
buy  feed  from  outside  and  thereby  indirectly  "iimort"  -olant  nutri- 
ents.    General  feed  -nurchasos  of  similar  dimensions  for  the  area  as 
a  whole  ai-e  not  likely  to  occur  under  an  adjustment  urogram,  partic- 
ularly if  feed  grains  are  to  be  ref^uced  in  other  areas  also.  Secondly, 
it  is  f?aft=!  to  ass'-ime  that  the-  arerage  level  of  management  on  stock- 
share  farms  is  considerably  higVier  than  on  croTj-share  farms,  and  -nrob- 
ably  even  higher  than  the  average  for  all  farms  in  the  area.     It  is 
characteristic  of  the  stock-share  lease  arrangements  that  the  land- 
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lord  is  an  ejtDcrienced  livo stock  rai^.er  or  feeder,  n,nd  t.a!:es  active 
■oart  in  the  mana-^ement  of  the  farr^.  "business.     This,   too,   is  not  amcn- 
aole  to  ^reneral. illation  for  an  entire  area  v.ith  a  hi^e-h      -Morcontage  of 
land  rented  under  crot)- share  leases  and  farmed  nredominantly  under  a 
corn-hog  ty~!~'e  of  farninf;. 

5.     Com-parison  of  ^rain  sellin^x:  and  ig;rain  "b\iyir.>?  farmers.  The 
inter-relationshij)  between  crop  and  livestock  systems,  and  their  com- 
bined effect  upon  the  de£;ree  of  erosion  and  the  state  of  soil  produc- 
tivity, have  been  discur.sed  -nreviously.     One  important  factor,  how- 
ever, has  not  as  yet  been  considered  —  the  sale  or  purchase  of  feed 
grains. 

Obviously,  a  steer  does  not  care  whether  his  corn  was  arown 
on  the  farm  or  uurcha.sed  from  outside.     But  it  does  make  a  difference 
with  regard  to  the  e^r.^j^regate  amount  of  annually  available  manure  and 
plant  nutrients  on  the  farm  land.     G-rain  imrchases  rei^resent  im-iorts, 
grain  sales  ex^iorts  of  plant  nutrients,  and,   in  many  cases,   of  soil 
fertility. 

The  ?.53  farms  surveyed  were  diviced  into  three  groups  on 
the  basis  of  grain  sold  or  r)urchased.     The  farms  on  which  IG  percent 
or  more  of  the  iDroduction  was  nurchaseii  were  term.ed  grain  deficit 
farms;     those  on  which  less  than  10  -nercent  of  their  -nroduction  was 
"Durchased  or  less  than  10  riercent  was  sold  v/ere  termed  self-sufficient 
farms;  and  those  farms  on  which  in  -i-iercent  or  m.ore  of  their  grain  -nro- 
duction was  sold  were  termed  grain  sur^ilus  farms.     On  this  basis  144 
of  the  253  farms,   or  60  "■'lercent,  were  grain  sur"-)lus  farms.     At  least 
10  "oercent  of  the  gr.'i.in  on  those  144  farms  was  cither  sold  off  the 
farm  or  delivered  to  the  landlord.     The  average  amoixnt  of  grain  re- 
moved (both  sold  and  delivered  to  the  landlord)  from,  these  farms,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  over  half  (51  percent)   of  their  corn  Tiroduction  and 
over  one-fourth  (23  -nercent)  of  their  oats  nroduction.     (3ee  Table  10). 

Only  36  farmers,   (15  ^-lercent  of  the  253)  norm.ally  btiy  grain 
to  the  extent  of  over  10  -nercent  of  their  riorduction  amounting  on  the 
average  to  50  -nercent  of  their  corn  a.nd  3  -nercent  of  their  oats  -nro- 
duction.    Seventy-three  farmers  neither  sell  nor  b-ny  m.ore  than  10 
percent  of  their  grain  -nroduction..     Only  one-half  (53  T)ercent)  of 
the  grain-selling  farmers,  in  contrast  with  four-fifths  (83  nercent) 
of  the  grain-buying  farmers,  are  owner-o-:ierator s  (including  related- 
tenants)  . 

The  grain-biiying  farmers  keep  almost  twice  ac  KwUiy  live- 
stock, both  hogs  and  ly^ruihage-consuming  animals,  ner  100  acres  of 
farm  land  as  do  the  grain  selling  farm.ers.     The  grain  sufficing  farms 
fall  in  between  these  two  groups. 
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The  grain-buy ine^  farms  have  10  inercent  leps  corn  acreage 
and  37  nercent  more  i-^rassland  ■oer  ICO  acres  of  cron  land  than  do 
the  <R:ra in- selling  farms.     This  difference  in  crop  system,  together 
v/ith  the  difference  in  the  manui-e  base  resultini?;  from  the  resiiect- 
ive  livestock  svste;ns,  may  largely  account  for  the  lov/er  degree  of 
erosion  on  the  grain-buying  than  on  the  grain-selling  farms.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  degree  of  erosion  is  considerably  lower 
on  the  grain- buying  farms  in  syjite  of  the  fact  that  their  topog- 
ram) hy  rating  is  higher  than  that  of  the  grain- sell ing  farms. 

The  erosion  ra.ting  of  the  grain- su:'^f icing  farms  which 
are  86  -oercent  own sr- or) e rat ed  ■(  including  rel.'-.ted  tenants)  and  have 
the  small^est  corn  and  the  largest  grass  acreage  of  all  three  grouns, 
is  the  lov/est  in  absolute  terms,  but  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
grain-buying  farms  if  the  differences  in  to  )i"^grar)hy  are  taken  into 
acco"ujit.     In  the  grain  sufficing  groui:)  the  erosion  rating  ir,  only 
0.06  r)oints  lower  than  the  corresponding  tor)ograr)hy  ratine:,  whi].e 
in  the  grain-b\T^'-ing  group,   it  is  0.2  rcints  lower.     This  fact  may 
be  -nartly  exnlained  by  the  greater  density  of  roughage- c on suming 
livestock  on  the  grain-buying- farm  resulting  in  a  larger  manure 
base  and  smaller  erosion  loss. 

The  si-':nif  icance  of  the  data,  in  Table  10  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  ten'dencies  revealed  by  these  figures  a-'inear  quite 
consistently  throurhout  the  sub-classes  by  farm  size  and  tOT)Ograr)hy, 
even  though  the  number  of  cases  in  each  sub-class  is  materially  re- 
duced by  this  riroceps  of  sub-grour)ing. 

ComT)aring  the  cror)  systems  of  grain-buying  and  grain-sell- 
ing farms,    it  is  revealed  in  Table  11  that  the  grain-buying  farm.s 
have  10  nercent  lesy  corn  and  37  -r^ercent  more  grasses  ^er  100  acres 
of  crop  land  than  do  the  grain-selling  farm.s.     The  decrease  of  10 
percent  in  corn  acreage  on  the  grain-buying  farm.s,  however,   is  more 
than  offset  by  an  increase  of  15  Percent  in  corn  yields,  resulting 
in  a  corn  production  ^er  100  cro^  acres  which  is  4  T)ercent  larger 
than  that  on  grain-selling  farms.     There  are  3  acres  less  of  small 
grains  and  6  acres  more  of  grasses  and  legumes  rer  100  acres;  con- 
sequently the  aggregate  feed  r)roduction  on  the  grain-buying  farms 
is  greater  than  that  on  the  grain-selling  farm.s  by  an  eouivalent  of, 
roughly,  3  acres  of  grass  and  ler.imes. 

The  corn  supply  available  for  feed  is  more  than  3  tim.es 
as  large  on  the  grain-buying  as  on  the  grain-selling  farms;  how- 
ever the  number  of  roughage- consuming  anim.al  units  ner  100  acres  of 
farm  land  is  87  -nercent,  and  of  hog  animal  units  50  percent  greater 
on  the  grain- buying  than  on  the  grain- sell ing  farms. 
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Conparin.;c  grr;,in-siif f  icin,^  and  grain- sell  in.?:  farms,  (Table 
11)  a  14  -nercent  lower  corn  acreage  in  the  forner  grniun  is  not  com- 
pletely offs'.it  hy  the  12  Tiercent  hi^Thor  corn  yields  in  the  latter 
grouri.     Hone;-;  the  corn  iiroduction  is  ahout  4  -^lercert  lo-ver  on  the 
<-:;rain-suf f icin,5  than  on  the  .-rrain- selling;  farms.     The  grass>;:s  and 
le.^ur.e  acreadro  on  the  cro;o  land  is  greater  hy  50  percent  on  the 
grain-suf f i cin.-?  than  on  the  ^;rain-sell in, farms. 

Those  coToa.risons  sii-^r-;est  a  net  effect  of  the  .""rain  pur- 
chases on  c]'on  yields.     The  p:rain-buyin^  farms  shoT7  a  smaller  corn 
acrea.5e  reduction,  and  a  smaller  grass  acreage  increase,  over  the 
res^icctive  acrea.-es  on  .;rain  selling; ■  ft-arms  t?ian  do  the  f^rain-suf- 
ficin^-r  farms.     Yot,   tho  .grain- Duyina:  farms  shor^  a  -jreater  increase 
in  corn  yields  tiian  do  the  ^ro.in-suff icin^^  farms  over  those  on  the 
grain-sell  in-?;  farms.     Assuminc?*  no  si /^nif  leant  differences  in  the 
levels  of  managerial  ability  in  there  thrre  "roii-ns  of  farms,  this 
larger  increase  in  corn  yields  on  the  , 'rain-biiying  farms  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  .-greater  livestock  density  and  the  x-esulting  larger 
manure  base  made  ■'possible  through  the  purchase  of  ..Tairis  from  out- 
side. 

4.     o\immq.ry  and  interpreto.tion.     '^he  e;ifect  of  cron  and  live- 
stock s.yster:is  on  corn  yield  and  Tiroduction  (~ier  100  acres  of  c^ov 
land)  is  extremely  important  from  the  vie',7point  of  agric-.ilturfll  land- 
use  adjustment.    Under  what  conditions  and  to  wha.t  extent  will  a  re- 
duction in  corn  acreage  be  offset  by  a  resulting  yield  increase? 
This  question  is  particularly  vital  to  farms  of  small  economic  size 
operating  on  a  narro\7  margin.    Any  reduction  in  th-^ir  volujue  of  bus- 
iness would  probably  be  unbeai-able  for  the  operators. 

Table  12  shov/s  that  less  corn  per  100  acres  of  cron  land 
is  produced  on  earner  and  grain-suff icing  farms  than  on  tenant  ond 
grain-selling  farms,  respectively.     On  the  other  hand,   stock- sr. are 
and  grain-buying  fo.rms  produce  more  bushels  of  corn,  despite  a 
smaller  acrep-ge,  than  do  crop- share  and  grain- selling  farms,  respec- 
tively.    In  all  four  comparisons,  however,   it  is  safe  to  assT":.e  tha-t 
the  volume  of  business  is  larA'^r  on  the  farms  with  the  smaller  corn 
acreage,  due  to  the  r.ore  strongly  develO'Pod  livestock  enterrjrise 
and  its  effect  on  soil  prodactivity . 

The  com?-)arison  of  the  difference  betmoen  grain-sell  ing  and 
grain-buying  farms  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  difference  between  farm.s 
operated  under  crop-share  and  stock-share  leases  on  the  other,  re- 
veals a  much  stronger  contrast  between  stock-share  and  crop-share 
than  bet->Yeen  grain-buying?;  and  grain-selling  farms.     This  appears  to 
be  logical,   since  the  crop  share  farms  have  considerably  more  corn, 
less  grass  and  less  roughage- con sum ing  livestock  than  the  grain- 
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TaDle  12.     Comoari sons  of  the  Effect  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Systems 
on  Corn  Yield  and  Production  Between  G-rou"DS  of  Farms 
Classified  "by  Tenure  and  "by  Feed  SuDply 


Percentage  difference 

in 

'"^enant 

Grain  Sell-TCrop- Share 

Grai  n-Sellina; 

Compara.tive  Factors 

and 

in^^  and  Gr. 

and 

and 

Owner 

Sufficing 

Stock-Share 

Grai  n-Buy  in  =■ 

Farm  s 

'Farms 

Fa'f^'n  s 

Farms 

Corn  acres  "oer  100 

acres  of  crop  land 

-  15 

-  14 

-  18 

-  10 

Corn  Yield  ("bushels 

"oer  acre) 

f  10 

4-  12 

4-  26 

4-  15 

Corn  produced  -oer  100 

acres  ctov  land 

-  7 

-  4 

f  3 

f  4 

Grass  acres  Der  100 

acros  of  ctov  land 

f  47 

4-  50 

fi?;o 

f  37 

Rou-?:hafe  A.U.TDer  100 

acre  s  c::ov  land 

f  57 

4-  40 

4-  73 

4-  87 

(a)     This  ta"ble  represents  an  abstract  of  Ta'oles  8,  9,  and  11. 


sellin--:  farms,  while  T,tock-s'nare  farms  are  quite  similar  to  grain- 
"buying  farms  in  these  important  narticulars. 

These  fa-  ts  r:aY  B'i-,:--st  tlv-t  --^hether  or  not  a  shift  toward 
less  corn  and  moi'O  grasses  in  the  rotation  -irill  res-alt  in  a  main- 
tained or  a  decreased  corn  production  will  largely  denend  upon  two 
factors:   (a)   the  size  of  the  shift,   and  (b)   the  character  and  in- 
tensity of  the  newly  adjusted  livestock  system,  ass-oming,  of  course, 
no  change  in  the  prevailing  level  of  nanageYial  capacity,  and  no 
le.gume  crops  plowed  under  for  green  manure. 

There  cp.:  be  no  doubt,  however,   that  binder  certain  con- 
ditions even  substantial  shifts  in  crop  acreages  in  the  indicated 
direction  may  actually  result  in  a  larger  riroduction  of  corn  as  well 
as  of  feed  units  in  the  a°;gregate.     This  in  iT-rticul^rlv  ••ol''  il"1;us- 
trated  by  the  com-oarison  between  the  crot)-share  and  the  stock-share 
farms.     (Table  12)     Since  such  an  increase  in  feed  production  de- 
spite a  reduction  in  corn  acreage,  according  to  the  above  findings, 
seems  to  be  coupled  with  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  livestock 
Drcduction,   the  total  voluFie  of  business  on  a  given  farm  could  ac- 


tually  be  increased  "by  the  use  of  conservational  rotations  over  '"hat 
it  ir,  under  the  nre'^ent  exnloitive  cror)  system.     This  adjust^-'.ent ,  how- 
ever,  involves  far-reachin.-^  ch'^jif'^es  in  the  whole  farn  or^^anization, 
and  with  res'ioct  to  rented  fai'nis,  "particularly  in  the  charac-ter  of  the 
1 andl 0  r d- 1  enant  rel at  i  on  shin  s . 


III.     Tenure  Pattorns  and  Laiyjl or d-T enant 
Relat ion shins 

A.    :Di5' rihuti on  of  Farns  hy  Glasses  of  Tenure • 

In  stu.lyi'^S  the  effect  of  tenure  on  erosion,  cron  systems, 
and  various  nhases  of  farm  or^^ani zation ,   the  information  used  uer- 
tains  to  1933  and  several  ■ireceeding  yta.rs  in  order  to  assure  some 
measure  of  normalcy  in  the  relationshius  of  the  factors  analyzed. 
The  year  1934  7,'as  exceptional  in  three  importsuit  reelects:  the 
weather,  the  corn-hog  program,  and  the  Soil  7rosion  Service.  In- 
formation on  load  use  for  this  year,   therefore,  would  indicate 
very  ahnormal  conditions. 

Regarding  the  system  of  land  tenure  o,nd  the  characteris- 
tics of  landlord-tenant  relationshins,   1935,   t.ie  year  of  the  suivey, 
yields  adequate  information,   and  for  this  nai  b  of  the  st^-dy  the  data 
for  this  year  are  used. 

The  change  in  the  general  t  "nure  -oat tern  from  1933,  ac- 
cordin.^  to  Table  13,  amounts  to  a  decrease  in  ownor-onerf^.tors  r>f  9 
nercent,  and  an  increase  in  related  tt^rants  of  15  ^Tercent,  and  in 
non-related  tenants  an  increase  of  5  -lorcent.     This  indicc3tes  that 
the  rteriod  ^^f  liauidati'^n  had  not  as  vet  s'oent  itself  in  1933,  but 
was  still  -rroing  on  in  1934-35.     The  fact,  however,  that  7  nut  of  11 
farms  \;hich  changed  from  ov/ner  to  tenant  oneration  went  into  the 
hands  of  relatives  of  the  landJ.ord,   s^.ggests  t"-~.at  the  greater  ^.--^rt 
of  this  decrease  in  owner  and  increase  in  tenant  fo.rms  was  due  to 
retirement  of  the  -nrevious  ^vrner,  rather  than  to  a  transfer  of  oner- 
ato^'shir  under  financial  distress. 

In  1935,  55  -nercent  of  all  +-1^  farms  surveyed  were  oper- 
ated by  tenants.    According  to  the  1935  Census,  54  nercent  of  the 
farms  in  Montgomery  county  and  43  -i-jercent  in  Pa^'-'e  county  were  tenant 
OT)erated.     The  sa^iple,  therefore,   is  re^n-csenbativc  v;ith  resnect  to 
the  extent  of  tenancy  in  the  area. 

Over  one- third  nf  the  tenants  (37  nercent)  are  f-mily- 
related  to  the  landlord.     These  related  tenants,  in  general,  do  not 
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Tatle  13.     Distribution  of  Farms  loy  Ma-jor  Classes  '~if  Tenure, 

1935  and  1933 


1935 

1933  : 

Cimnic;o 

from  1933 

Classes  of 

IJvirib  e  r 

Kumber 

Numb  er 

Tenure 

of  farms 

Percent 

of  farms 

Percent 

of  farm 

s 

P  ercent 

O^vners 

113 

45 

124 

49 

"  11 

-  9 

Related  Tenants 

52 

20 

45 

18 

+  7 

•1-15 

Non-related  " 

83 

35 

84 

33 

+  4 

•1-  5 

Total 

253 

100 

•  253 

100 

face  the  many  intricate  ^Troblems  involved  in  landlord-tenant  arran^e- 
m.ents.  The  emphasis  in  the  analysis  of  the  tenancy  situation,  there- 
fore,  will  be  focussed  largely  upon  the  non-related,  tenants. 

B.     Distribution  of  T'-Ties  of  Leases  by  Classes  of  Landlords 

The  relative  popularity  of  the  various  lease  tyies  v/ith  the 
various  classes  of  landlords  is  indicative  of  som*^  characteristic  iTer- 
sonal  relationshiT) s  and  attitudes  of  the  t'^o  "'^arties  concerned.  Land- 
lords related  to  their  tenants  hold  only  22  nercent  of  all  cron-share 
leases,  but  hold  54  -oercent  of  all  str^-ck-shr.re  lenses,  as  is  shown  in 
Table  14.     M-^st  of  the  cash  rent  leases  are  held  by  related,  landlords 
also.     Considering  all  leases  ^rranted  by  related  landlords,  alm.ost  half 
of  the  leases  (48  "nercent)  are  of  the  stock-share  t^pie,  about  one- 
third  (35  "nercent)  are  croT)-share,  and  the  rest  (x7  -^ercent)   cash  rent 
leases.     This  distribution  of  lease  ty^es  indicates  three  character- 
istic features  of  the  relationshi-o  between  family-related  landlords 
and  tenants,  all  of  which  are  essential  for  successful  farmin.;^  under 
a  stock-share  lease:   (l)  riutual  confidence,   (2)   interest  in  livestock 
farming,  and  (3)   security  of  occurtancy  of  the  farm  b^''  the  tenant. 

Non-related  landlords  hold  78  -nercent  of  all  crop-share 
leases,   and  46  percent. of  all  stock-share  leases.     Corporate  land- 
lords lease  their  farms  only  on  crcp-share.    Little  weight  can  be 
given  to  the  distribution  of  cash  rent  leases  beca^jse  of  the  small 
number  of  cases  available.    Most  of  the  farms  rented  for  cash,  how- 
ever, are  o^ierated  b:/  related  tenants.     A  fair  adjustment  of  cash 
rentals  imder  conditions  of  fluctuating  prices  or  crop  failures  is 
much  easier  to  obtain  between  father  and  son  than  between  a  banker  in 
Chicago  and  an  unrelated  tenant.     Legal  -iirovi sions  for  m.ethods  of  ad- 
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Table  14.     Distributi^'H  of  Tyios        Leasees  by  Classes  of  Lan-llords, 

(1955) 


Gron- Share  i 

Stock- 

-Share 

Cash  Rent 

Landlord 

Lease 

Lease 

Lease 

A:i  1  Leases 

Nun- 

Per-. 

Num- 

Per- 

lIuTn- 

Per- 

'T.  

Per- 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

e  en  t 

Related 

18 

•  22 

25 

:  54 

9 

82 

52 

37 

Fon-related 

ririva.te 

4C 

48 

PA 

46 

o 

18 

63 

45 

Co  orate 

25 

30 

25 

18 

All  T^n-)es 

83 

100 

46 

100 

11 

:  100 

140 

100 

Table  15.     Occiroation  of  Landlord,  bv  T-atics  of  Leases,  (1935) 


Occu-^ation 
of 

Landlord 

CroT^- Share 
Lease 

Stock- Share 
Lease 

Cash  Rent 
Loa,se 

All  Leases 

,  r/on- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

ber 

Per- 
cent 

Nun- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Active  Farmer 

15 

18 

14 

31 

o 

18 

*  31 

22 

Retired  j?ar:nor 

14 

17 

20 

44 

31 

24 

Business  Man 

10 

1  2 

7 

15 

1 

9 

13 

13 

Professional 

Man 

,3 

7 

3 

6 

1 

9 

10 

7 

Ho  occu^ati  '^n 

.  7 

9 

A 

1 

9 

10 

7 

Estate 

G 

7 

6 

55 

12 

9 

Credit  Com  or- 

ation 

25 

30 

23 

18 

Total 

33 

100 

:  4(i 

:  100 

11 

1  no- 

140 

■  100 
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justing  cash  rentals  nust  1d8  develo-ncd  and  generallj  acce-oted  if  the 
cash  rent  lease  is  to  he  used  nore  cominonl7.     The  trust-^70^thine^,s  and 
coiTT-ietence  of  the  tenant  is  also  an  important  '  prorequisite  for  the 
leasing  of  farns  on  a  cash  rent  hasis. 

The  influence  of  the  occuoation  of  the  landl'^rd  on  the 
tyoe  of  lease  used  is  indico,ted  in  .Tahle  •  15.     Of  all  .  stock-share 
leases,  75  iiercent  are  held  hy  retired  or  active  farmers,  which  sug- 
gests that  most  of.  the  -landlords  of.  stock-share'  rented  farms  are  in 
close  contact  with,  the  tenant'  in  matters  of  .management.     Tvrenty  out 
of  thirty-four  retired  farmers,   or  alm.ost  60  i-ierccnt,  lease  their 
farm.s  on  a  stock-share  "basis.     The  landlords  of  croT)- share  rented 
farms  are  fairly  evenly  '.distrihuted  .over  the  various  occu-oations. 
Cor-^iorations  hold  the  greatest  proportion  (30  riercent),  of  all  crop- 
share  leases.     It  is  note^ortrxy  that  more  than  one-half  (55  percent) 
of  all  cash  rent  leases  are  used  "by  estates,   that  is,  under  rela- 
tively stable  tenure  conditions. 

Ho\7  active  a  i^a.rt  a  landlord  can  take  in  the  managem.ent  of 
his  farm  de-nends  a  good  deal  on  tiie  distance  "betvveen  the  landlord's 
residence  and  the  farm.     Since  the  varioais  lease  ty^ies  imply  various 
degrees  of  activity  in  management  on  the  TDart  of  the  landlord,  the 
residence  of  the  landlord  can  he  exnected  to  have  some  influence  on 
the  tyrie  of  lease  used. 

The  landlords  of  all  stock-ohare  farms,  with  one  e3Ccei:)tion, 
are  living  within  25  miles  of  their  farms  and  are  classified  as  "res- 
ident" landlords,  as  shown  in  Ta"ble  16.     Ahout  one-fourth  of  the  pri- 
vate landlords  of  cro-n- share  as  well  as  cash  rent  farms  are  absentee 
landlords.     ATrnarently ,   the  s  took- share  lease,  is  not  suitable  for  a'"D- 
sentee  landlords.     Considering  all  lease  tynes  used  by  ■•rivs.te  land- 
lords,  84  "oercent  of  all  leases  are  held  by  resident  and  16  uercent 
by  absentee  landlords.     This  may  seem  to  indicate  a  ra.ther  small  ex- 
tent of  absentee  landlordism,  and  it  very  likely  is,   compared  with 
some  northern  sections  of  the  State.     If  cornorations  are  included  in 
the  absentee  landlord  grouri,  hovv'ever,   the  proportion  of  absentee  land- 
lords increases  to  31  -nercent  "f  all  rented  farms  covered  by  the  sur- 
vejT-.     (Of  the  25  farms  or/ned  by  cor^o orations ,  12  are  held  by  national, 
12  b:/  State,  and  1  b.y  l-'cal  institutions). 

Hone  of  the  a'osentce  landl'^r:!^  asing  croTi-sbare  or  stock- 
share  leases  is  related  to  fne  tenant.  Of  the  three  absentee  land- 
lords using  cash  rent  lenses,   tvio  are  so  related. 

Needless  to  say,  absentee  lanrilordism,  as  a  n.ile,  does  not 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  well  balanced  and  efficient  landlord- 
tenant  relationships,  particularly  under  short-term  leases  on  a  crop- 
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Taule  16.     Hcsi'lence       Pri-ate  Landlords  iri  "Rolation  to  T'/^ies 

of  Leases 


:  Croji-Share 

•  Stcck- 

-Share 

Cash 

Rent 

All  Lease 

R-ssidencfi  of 

:  Loaso 

Lease 

Leo.se 

;  T^ijes 

Provate  Larni- 

•  Per- 

•  Nvun- 

:  Per- 

Pcr- 

'  IJum- 

:  Per- 

l-r.:ls 

:  be.  r 

•  cent 

ber 

'  cent 

Icr 

•  c  en  t 

'  'ber 

:  c  en  t 

Resident  ^^'•^ 

:  44 

•  75 

45 

93 

8 

73 

97 

84 

Absentee 

:  14 

•     24  . 

1 

3 

27 

13 

16 

Total 

:  58 

100  : 

45  . 

TOO 

11 

1^0 

115 

100 

(a)     All  lajidlords  liriix^r  wittin  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  the 
farm  are  classified  as  resident. 


share  lo.sis.     The  ^ong-tern  cash  rent  lease,  with  iiroTier  ~iro-^isions 
for  ront  adjustnenl;s  in  co-se  of  violent  -  rice  f luctiiation  or  crop 
failure,   is  inherentlj  the  nost  adeq'iate  ari  angen^^nt  between  an  ab- 
sentee landl'ird  an^^,  his  tenant. 

C ,     Lqi:.' th  of  "Farm  0 ecu-nancy  in  Pel oti on  to  Tynes  r,f  Landlords  and 
T'/T'es  of  Leaces 

The  numb.'r  of  years  a  tenant  stays  on  tiie  same  farm  ("length 
cf  occu-oancy")  gives  some  indicfition  of  the  relative  stability  of  ten- 
ancy.    The  length  of  occ"inancy  is  quite  o-^-^.en  re:''lccted  in  the  meth- 
ods of  land  use  and  of  famine^  in  f^eneral ,   in  the  attitude  of  the  ten- 
ant toward  the  la^'id,   toward  the  farm  rs  n'  place  to  live,  and  toward 
the  community.     From  the  vie^ipoint  of  land  policy,  and  considering 
the  history  of  Ivliddle  Western  afrriculture  and  the  condi'.:j,on  of  the 
land,  a  f'^reater  stability  of  land  occunancy  is  hic:;hly  derirablc,  and 
factors  Dromctin/^  a  hif-::her  degree  of  stability  of  occunanc^/  should 
be  utilised  and  su^/portod  in  their  effectiveness  under  a  land-use 
program, 

1  •     Distinction  between  length  and  security  of  occiina-ncy .  This 
statctneat,  however,  needs  to  bo  qualified.     It  is  not  stability  -ner 
se ,  but  stability  for  the  -nur^ose  of  facilitating  a  balanced  econ- 
omic and  social  development  of  farm,  life,   toward,  which  our  efforts 
should  be  8,imed.     The  stabilization  of  the  ^iresent  tenure  nattern 
would,   in  some  areas,  raean  the  nemetuation  of  a  serious  maladjust- 
m.ent.     The  fundam.ontal  -nroblom  is  to  stimulate  a  long-time  -personal 
interest  of  both  tenant  and  landlord  in  the  land,   the  farm  homic,  and 
the  co'iTiTunity,     In  order  to  allow  such  an  attitude  to  develon,  dras- 
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tic  changes  in  the  "oresent  tenure  S7stcm  nay  "be  necessar;^  in  many 
'areas.     l\'ot  only  may  the  mohility  of  tenants  have  to  "be  redaced,  "but 
the  liiimcer  of  tenant-operators  as  well.     Certain  classes  of  land- 
lards  may  have  to  "be  discouraeied  from  owning  farm  land,  others  may 
have  to  "ce  helped  in  fulfilling  their  functions  as  landlords  more 
eif  icientlj''. 

The  length  of  farm  occu-pancy  "by  tenants  is  not  altogether 
a  dependahle  ^aeas^J-re  of  stahility  of  tenure.     T'ne  element  of  security 
of  occupa.ncy  is  of  extreme  iicportance  for  'a  "balanced  growth  of  rural 
life  and  for  the  conser-ation  of  the  land  resources,     k  non-related 
tenant  may  operate  the  same  farm  for  many  years  under  a  one-year 
lease  without  "becoming  attached  to  the  land,  the  farm  home  and  the 
com.munity,  "because  he  has  no  security  of  occupancy  for  more  than 
one  year,  and  shuns  rny  long-time  conmitments  and  activities.  This 
must  "be  kept  in  mind  in  intemreting  data  on  length  of  farm  occu- 
pancy "by  tenants. 

One-half  of  all  non-related  tenants  ^^ere  en  their  iDresent 
farm.s  less  than  five  years,  while  only  one-third  of  all  related  ten- 
ants have  "been  operating  their  -ore sent  farns  for  a  similarly  short 
period,  as  shown  in  Ta'ble  17.     In  terms  of  averages,   t'le  non- related 
tenants  have  "been  on  the  iDresent  farms  around  7  ?;^ears,   the  v-'--iated 
tenants  around  8  j^ears.     The  fact  that  the  average  non-rela'rc-d  ten- 
ant occupies  the  same  farm  alm.ost  as  long  as  the  related  tenant 
may  "be  surxirising  if  the  drastic  difference  in  crop  and  livestock 
systems  "between  these  two  tenant  classes  is  remem"bered.     The  lack 
of  difference  in  the  average  length  of  occuiDancy  supports  the  a"bove 
statement  tha.t  it  is  the  security  of  occuiDancy  rather  than  the 
length  of  occu-pancy  which  determine?  the  type  of  farm.ing.     The  fam- 
ily tenant  hias  often  grown  up  on  the  farm  he  now  orerates,  and  when 
he  ceases  to  he  a  tenant,  usually  reriains  an  owner-or^erator  ori  +,he 
sam.e  farm.     Most  of  the  non-related  tenants,  on  the  ether  hand, 
have  no  assurance  that  the  lease  will  "be  renewed  next  je&r.     It  is 
noteworthy,  nevertheless,  that  23  percent  of  all  non-related  tenants 
have  occuDied  the  -ore sent  farms  for  over  li;  years,   a  relatively  high 
proportion,   considering  the  mohility  of  tenants  in  Iowa.     There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  had  known  from  the  "beginning 
that  they  could  str.y  on  the  farm  for  so  long  a  period,   they  would 
have  taken  better  care  of  the  land,  and  woijld  h-ave  planned  their 
farming  oneration  ahead  for  m:0re  than  one  year  at  a  time.     There  are 
indications  t'r.at  a  relatively  high  degree  of  stability  of  tenants 
prevails  in  the  Tarkio  Creek  area.     ?or  instance,   the  average  length 
of  occuTiancy  for  all  tenants  is  about  8  years  in  the  Tarkio  Creek 
area,   as  comioared  with  4  years  in  the  Big  Creek  area  in  south-cen- 
tral Iowa. 
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le  17.     Lcmrth  of  Farm  Occunancy  in 
Tyioes  of  Landlords 


;Lpaidlord  Related: 
T.enrth  of  Tenant  :       to  Tenant  : 

Landlord 
lated  tc 
'Juinher  : 

.  Fon-Re-: 
Tenant  '. 
PerC'int : 

All  Te 
ITurnher: 

nants 
P  ercent 

nr-.p-imancy      '  '• 

Less  than  5  voars  : 
5  -    9  years  : 
10  -  14  ysars  • 
15  -  19  years  : 
More  than  19  years' 

Total 

ITumner  : 

18  : 
16  : 

8 
5 
5 

:  5? 

34  : 

31 
15 
10 

:  1^' 
:  100 

44  ; 

19 

9 

:  8 
:  8 

:  88 

50  : 

22 

:  10 
:  9 
:        9  . 
: 

:  100 

62  : 
35  : 
17 

:  13 

:  13 

:  140 

45 
25 
12 
9 

:  9 

:  100 

(^T)     Years  of  tenant  on  j;r«ffient 


18.  ■  Length  of  ITarra  Occnnarcy  in  Rela 
T'mes  of  Leases 


Length  of 
Tenant  • 

Crop -Share  : 

Stock-Shar 
Lease  : 

Cash  P.ent  : 

All  Tenant 
Farm  s 

lliirn-  : 
bor  : 

Per-  : 
cent  : 

ITum-: 
her  : 

Per-  : 
cout  . 

her  : 

Por-: 
cent: 

ll'.im-  : 
her 

Per- 
cent 

Occunancy  .* 

Less  than  o  yerrs' 

5  -    9  years 
10  -  14  years 
15  -  19  years 

42  : 
17  ' 

:  8 

:  9 

51  : 

20 
10 
:  11 

17  : 
13  : 
.     7  . 

:  3 

37  • 

29 
15 
7 

3  : 
5  : 

o  < 

t 

:  1 

27  : 

48 
18 
9 

62  : 
35  : 
17 
:  13 

45 
25 
12 
9 

More  than  19 
year  s 

:  7 

:  G 

:  13 

:  13 

9 

Total 

:  83 

:  100 

:  45 

:  100 

:  11 

:  140 

:  100 
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2.     Lenr;th  of  occiiriaricy  i^i  relation  to  t^.npes  of  leases.  The 
relation  tiet'^ecn  the  tyioe  of  lease  and  the  len^^th  of  occii-pancy  is 
indicated  in  Tatle  18.     Under  the  cron-share  lease  a  considerably 
greater  "Drc"Dortion  (51  "oercent)  of  tenants  remained  less  than  5 
7/"ear3  on  the  f'wm  than  was  true  under  the  stock- share  lease  (37 
percent) .     Under  the  cash  rent  lease  the  mooility  of  tenants  seems 
to  "be  even  lower  than  under  the  stock-share  lease,  hut  the  numter 
of  cases  is  too  small  to  -oermit  of  general i'^ation. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  influence  of  tjqaes  of  landlords 
and  tjDes  of  leases  on  the  length  of  occunancy,   the  average  length 
of  occupancy  hoth  hy  t^noes  of  landlords  and  leases  is  shown  in 
Tahle  19.     Here,-  a  further  distinction  is  made  hetween  -orivate 
non-related  landlords  a.nd  coiTiorate  landlords. 


Tahle  19.     Years  of  Operatorshin  and  Years  of  Farm  Occuiiancy  of 
Present  Tenants,  by  Tyr»os  of  Landlords  and  Tynes  of 

Leases 


Present  Tenant  : 

Percentage  of 

Years  ; 

Years  on: 

time  of  opera- 

Tenure  Class  by  Tyne  of  : 

number: 

as  op-: 

■present  : 

torshit)  snent 

Landlord  and  Lease  : 

of  : 

erator: 

farm  : 

on  present 

Farm  s  : 

( aver-: 

(aver-  : 

farm 

age)  : 

age)  : 

Landlord  Related  to  Tenant 

Crop-Share  Lease  : 

18  : 

12  : 

8  : 

67 

Stock-Share  Lease 

25  : 

12  : 

9  : 

75 

Cash  Rent  Lease 

8  ; 

14  ; 

8  : 

57 

Trivate  Landlord  not  ^.elated 

Crop-Share  Lea.se 

:  40 

13 

5 

38 

Stock-Share  Lease 

21 

22 

g 

45 

Cash  Rent 

3 

1^ 

5 

50 

Comorate  Landlord 

Crop -Share  Lease 

:  25^^^ 

19 

:  11 

58 

All  Tenants 

Crop-Share  Lease 

:  83 

:  15 

:  8 

:  53 

Stock-Share  Ltlase 

:  46 

:  17 

:  9 

:  53 

Cash  Rent  Lease 

:  11 

:  13 

:  7 

:  53 

All  Leases  Average 

:  14n 

;  15 

:  8 

:  53 

(a)  The  corporations  ovm  these  fanns  3  years  on  the  average. 

(b)  On  6  of  these  25  farms  the  previous  owner-operators  stayed 
as  tenants,   on  7  the  previous  tenants  were  retained,   on  9 
the  previous  ov/ner-operators  were  displaced  by  new  tenants, 
and  on  3  the  previous  tenants  were  displaced  by  new  ten- 
ants. 
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The  tjroo  of  lease  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
length  of  occuxinncy  of  related  tenants,  as  could  "be  erioected,  hut 
it  has  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  leni^th  of  occunancy  of  non-re- 
lated ten£ints  of  nrivate  landlords.     In  the  latter  ^^rouns,  the 
average  occiinancy  under  croTD-share  leases  is  5  years  as  comiDared 
with  9  years  under  st'^'ck- share  leases. 

The  avera.'^o  occu:Danc,y  of  tenants  of  corijorate  Landlords, 
all  oneratinf^  u:ider  a  crop-shave  lease,   is  11  years.     This  is  ex- 
plained "by  tlie  fact  that  6  of  the  25  tenants  wore  r^reviously  o'^er- 
oporators  of  the  sa,me  farms,  and  7  of  the  25  tcnnnts  had  -oreviously 
"been  tenant-oncrators  of  the  same  fnrms.     In  half  of  the  cases, 
therefore,   the  change  in  craierr-.hip  did  not  cause  a  change  in  occu- 
pancy.    The  resiDective  comorations  onmed  these  farms  for  3  years 
on  the  average. 

If  the  time  the  "nresent  tenant  han  "been  a  farm  onorator  on 
this  or  any  oth^  r  farm  (''length  of  opt-ratcshl-o")    is  considered  in 
connection  r/ith  the  length  of  occunancy,   interesting  facts  are  re- 
vealed.    Am.on?"  releited-ter.ants ,  again,   the  lease  tyoe  does  not  seem 
to  hear  any  relation  to  the  length  of  ov<  ratorshi^-.     Among  non-re- 
lated te-iants  of  private  landlords,  however,   the  length  of  omora- 
torshln  of  stock-share  tenants  is  almost  t'-^ice  Ps  great  as  that  of 
crop-share  tenants.     This  seems  to  indicate  that  unrelated  land- 
lores  lease  their  farms  on  a  stock-share  tasis  nreferahly  to  older 
and  exnerienced  onerators. 

The  average  occunancy  of  stock-share  tenants  is  9  years, 
hoth  under  related  and  non-related  landlords.     The  non-related  stock- 
share  teiant,  however,  has  snent  less  than  half  of  his  years  as  on- 
erator  on  the  nresent  farm,  while  the  related  tenant  has  snent  three- 
fourths  of  his  length  of  operators!- in  on  the  nresent  farm,. 

The  greatest  degree  of  mohility  of  tenants  is  found  among 
crop-share  tenants  of  non-related  ^-rivate  landlords.     Tlie  average 
length  of  operator^.hip  of  these  tei..ants  is  13  years,  the  average 
occtinancy  is  5  years,  which  means  in  general  terms  that  they  have 
spent  only  38  riorcent  of  their  time  as  operators  nn.  the  nresent 
farm,  as  compared  tvith  75  -nercent  for  st'-ck- share  related-tenants, 
who  constitute  the  m':st  stable  grouo  rf  toirxntc. 

2 •     lonrth  of ^  occmancy  in  rolation  to  occunations  of  land- 
lords.    There  are  Significant  differences  in  the  length  nf  farm  oc- 
cunemcy  hy  tenants  according  to  the  various  occuoations  of  landlords, 
as  shov;n  in  Table  20.     Tlie  shortest  averc^'ge  occunancy  (3  years)  is 
found  with  cror)*-sha.re  tenants  of  landlords  engaged  in  business,  the 
lon.gest  with  stock-share  tenants  of  landlords  ^.rith  no  ocmma.tion 
(16  years),  followed  hy  landlords  engaged  in  nrofessions  (12  years). 


Tatle  20. 


Length  of  Farm  OccuT)ancy  of  Tonants,  "b/  Cccuriation  nf 
Landlords  and  Tynes  of  Leases  (1935) 


:  Crop-Share:  Stock-Share:  Cash  Rent:  All  T^^-tdbs  of 
Occupation  of      :     Leases     :     Leases      :     Leases     :  Leases 
Landlord  :  Tenants'   average  years  on  nresent  farm 


Active  farmer  :  5  :  9  :  6  :  7 

Retired  farmer  :  8  :  7  :  -  :  8 

Business  :  3  :  10  :  7  :  6 

Professional  :  9  :  12       '  :  3  :  10 

No  occupation  :  5  :  15  :  8  :  7 

Estate  :  7  :  -  :  8  :  8 

Credit  Cornoratinns:  11  :  -  :  -  :  11 

Average  :  8  :  9  :  7  :  8 


Considering  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  "both  the  business  and 
professional  landlords  have  never  occwoied.  their  farms  themselves 
and  oiTn  these  farms  primarily  as  commercial  investments,   it  seems 
note'^orthy  that  the  business  man  as  landlord  has  the  greatest  rate 
of  turn-over  of  tenants,  'rhile  the  x)rof essional  man  as  landlord 
seems  to  give  his  tenant  a  considerahle  security  of  occunancy. 

The  length  of  occuuancy  of  tenants  of  active  or  retired 
farmers  cannot  ho  interpreted  as  indicating  the  rate  of  turn-over 
of  tenants,  hecause  they  themselves  have  nreviously  occupied  these 
farms  in  many  ca.ses,  and  the  tenants  often  "become  ov/ners  after  a 
period  of  years.     Therefore,   the  length  of  occanancy  of  related 
tenants  depends  largely  on  internal  family  conditions,  and  usually 
does  not  run  much  over  10  years. 

D .     Changes  in  the  Tenure  Pattern  Over  a  Ten-Year  Period  ( 1926-1935) 

The  development  of  agriculture  anc*  rural-  com.m'O-nity  life 
in  a  given  area  is  necessarily  influenced  by  the  degree  •'>f  stabil- 
ity of  laiid  tenure.    Unfortunately,   ipjf or-:ation  on  the  history  of 
indivi'dual  farms  for  several  decades  is  extremely  scant.  Census 
data  concerning  tenure  are  incomplete  and  crade.     The  survey  in  tho 
Tarkio  Creek  area  attempts  to  throw  some  light  on  the  stability  of 
farm  tenure. 

Of  the  113  farms  v/hich  vore  ovTner-operated  in  1935,   88  per- 
cent have  been  operated  by  o^miers  for  more  than  10  years,  as  shovm 
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in  Table  21.     There  have  "been  chai.-Tes  in  o-morshiTn  on  14  of  these 
99  farms,  but  they  v7ero  never  rented  during  this  neriod.  Fourteen 
farms,  or  12  nercent,  of  all  farms  now  o'-oior-ooerated  changed  their 
status  from  tenancy  tn  ovmer-o-oeration  since  1925. 

!But  this  dries  not  reiiresent  a  net  change  in  the  indicated 
direction.     Purin.'^  the  saTie  neriod,   58  farms  changed  from  owner- 
operation  to  tenancy,  v/nich  means  a    net  increase  in  tenancy  of 
54  farms,   or  21  -nercent  of  all  253  farms  surveyed,  auring  the  last 
10  years  —  a  very  r e-iarkable  chan<c^o  for  such  a  rrlo.tively  short 
"neriod  of  tine.     It  means  that  10  years  a.^o  only  one- third  of  the 
farm.s  (86  out  of  253)  'vere  tenant-oi^erated,  as  c^'mnared  irith  over 
one-half  (140)   in  1935. 


Table  21.     Stability  of  the  Tenure  Pattern  Over  a  IC-year  Period 

(1925-1935) 


Farms: 

Farms 

•Turnbr 

P  ercent. 
T'-tal 

:vse  of 

;  Subtotal 

Total 

O'-Tner-coerated  (as  of  1935) 

253 
113 

(o) 

100 
45 

100 

More  than  10  years 
Less  than  10  years 

99 
14 

39 
6 

88 

:  12 

Tenant-o-:it:-rated  (as  of  1935) 

140 

55 

:  100 

More  than  10  years 
Less  than  10  years 

72 
68 

(c) 

28 
27 

:  51 
:  49 

(a)  22  of  the  113  o\TO.er-^r>'..rators  rented  ac'diti'^nal  land  in 
1935. 

(b)  14  of  those  farms  have  chanf^ed  o^'^mer shi-ii ,  but  have  been 
o-'-rner-ooe rated  throughout  the  last  10  yco.rs. 

( c)  11  of  the  58  farms  changed,  from,  ov-^ner-o-neratorshi-o  to 
tenant-ooeratorshio  during  the  t'70  years  1934  and  1935. 


Changes  in  tenure  durir;g  the  neriod  of  1926  to  1935  are 
shown  more  in  detail  in  Tab].G  22.     Of  the  68  farms  ^hich  changed 
from  o\7nor-OT)oratorshlTi  to  tenancy,  63  T^ercent  'Nere  rented  under  a 
crop-share  lease,  31  nercent  ander  a  stock-share,  and  6  nercent 
under  a  cash  rent  lease.     The  latter  tv70  tjmes  of  leases  77ere  used 
predominantly  by  related  landlords.     Forty-three  nercent  of  the 
"new"  tenants  are  related-tenants,   31  nercent  are  tenants  of  non- 
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TalDle  22.     Changes  in  Tenure  During  the  Teriod  1926-1935,  \>y  Ty^es 

of  Leases  and  Tynes  of  Landlords 


Hiim'ber  of  Farms 

Tyries  of  Lease  and 

Private 

Landlords 

CorT)nrate 

TyTies  of  Landlord 

Total 

Related 

Non-rel . 

Landlords 

From  0^er-OT)eratorshir)  to 

T  enancy 

Present  tyoe  of  lease: 

CroT)- Share  : 

43 

9 

16 

18 

Rt  0  r*V-F!ha  r  p  ! 

kJ  U                     kJ  J.  iCJ-  i  k^  i 

21 

16 

5 

Cash  Rent  : 

4 

4 

All  T'^Tes  of  Leases  : 

58 

29 

21  : 

18 

From  Tenancy  to  0\7ner-  { 

O"oeratorship  ' 

Former  tyjie  of  lease:  : 

Crop- Share  : 

8 

1 

7 

Stock- Share  : 

3 

2 

1 

Cash  Rent 

3 

2 

1 

—  — 

All  Types  of  Leases 

5C  d) 

— 

Net  Change  from  Corner-''' -'cr- 

atorship  to  Tenant-O'oeratorshir) 

54 

24 

12 

18 

Changes  of  Lease  Tyoes  within 

Tenancy 

From  cror)-share  to  stock- 

share  lease 

3 

3 

From  croij-share  to  cash 

rent  lease 

:  1 

1 

From  stock- share  to  croi^- 

s]\rr^:  Ion. so 

K 

•  2 

:  3 

From  cash  rent  to  stock- 

share  lease 

:  1 

1 

All  changes  of  lease  ty-ies 

:1C 

:  3 

4 

:  3 

(a)     In  4  cases  the  nresent  o-,-aer-o"-">eratnr  is  the  former  ten- 
ant (2  former  stock-share,   2  forner  cash  rent  tena.nts)  .. 
In  6  cases  the  -^-resent  o^-mer-o-':ieratQr  is  the  former  land- 
lord (5  former  cron-share,  1  former  cash  rent  landlord). 
In  4  cases  the  r)resent  ovmer- operator  had  no  connection 
with  farm  "before. 

(Td)     Refers  to  tyno  of  landlord  -orevious  to  the  change  to 
owner- operator ship . 
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relate'l  ^irivate  lajidlords,  and  26  iiercunt  are  tenants  of  coi'nora- 
tions. 

Although  a  lO-.year  rieriod  ip,  relati'^'^ly  short  from  the 
vicmoint  of  land  tenure  develo-nnents,  a  fs.irly  "balanced  tenure 
pattern  could  he  ex^iected  to  shor  a'^'^nrorinateLy  the  same  nunher  of 
farm?  shiftin^^  from  o\7ner  to,  related  tenant  o-neratnrshin  as  the 
mimher  shifting  from,  related  tenant  to  o'7ner-oneratorshi-^)  during 
a  ten-yoar  iTeriod.     This  "rould.  hold  if  tenancy  v^ere  exclusi"ely  a 
ste-o  in  the  ladder  to  fcm  o'.mershin.     Our  data  shovr,  ho'^evcr, 
that  ahout  six  times  as  many  farms  chan^e^"^  from  owner  to  related- 
tenant  o-n,-.  rat  or  shin  (29  farms)   as  '^ic  from  related-tenant  to  owner- 
o'nerritorshin  (5  farr.s) .     This  fact  nay  in  T-<art  he  due  to  an  excep- 
tionally hif^h  retirement  rate  of  farmers  during  the  late  't\7cnties 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  exce^itionally  lo'.-r  rate  of  transfer  of  title 
to  the  related-tenants  on  the  other. 

The  de-nression  certair.ly  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  lo\7 
rate  of  title  transfers.     The  extremely  lovr  farr.  nricos  i'.nd  "hi^^h 
interest  rates  and  other  fixed  charges  m.ade  it  very  difficult  for 
family  tenants  to  nay  off  other  heirs  and  satisfy  sundry  claims 
nrior  to  takinf^  over  the  title  to  the  far-'.     It  is  qui^e  likely 
that  f.arm.s  will  not  he  tm^nsf erred  from  father  to  son  ct  the  same 
rate  as  they  were  in  the  ■nas+'.;  hecause  many  a  father  has  not  ac- 
quired enoiigh  wo  .1th  to  enahle  him  to  retire,  a:.d  the  r-on  has  not 
accuruls.ted  enoujrh  savincjs  t'^  m.ake  a  dov7n.-"na;/m.exii'  on  the  farm. 
This  means  that  the  average  length  of  related- tenant  oneratorship 
will  -orobahly  "be  greater  after  the  de'oression  than  it  was  "before. 

■Whatever  the  reasons  may  he  for  the  dis"  ronortionato  in- 
crease in  tenancy,   it  remains  a  facj  th9.t  the  tenure  nattern  is  ser- 
iously out  of  balance.     Considering  f:irther  that  sa^-ings  are  much 
more  quickly  wi". ^d  out  f-urin/;  a  de  '-ression  than  they  can  he  cuilt 
up  again  from  earnings  during  recovery,   it  amjears  lilcely  that  it 
will  take  considerably  m.ore  than  ten  ye;..rs  fcr  this  excess  num.ber 
of  tenant  farms  to  go  hn.ck  to  o"7ner-oneratorshi7; ,  unless  sorr.e  care- 
fully designed  m.easures  of  nuhlic  action  effectively  facilitate  such 
a  desirable  reversion. 

Studying  the  change  from  tenant  to  O'rnier-orieratorshin  more 
in  detail,   it  is  revealed  that  in  only  4  of  the  14  cases  the  -oresent 
"new"  OTner  was  the  former  tenant.     Two  of  these  former  tenants  on- 
erated  the  farm  under  a  stock-share,  two  under  a  cash  rent  lease, 
before  they  becam.e  owners.     The  absence  of  cro'o- share  leases  on 
these  farms  is  Sit  least  noteworthy. 

In  6  of  the  14  cases,  the  -iresent  "new"  owner  was  the  for- 
mer landlord.     This  r,ay  be  more  specifically  a  result  of  the  denres- 
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sicn  vrhen  gone  lan'llords  en§a;5ed  in  urban  occuTations  lost  their 
jots  or  could  no  lon-^er  li-^e  on  their  rental  share  f ron  the  farm  . 
and  decided  to  OTierate  their  farms  themselves.     The'  fact  that  more 
of  the  "ne'7"  oi;vner-onerators  'jere  the  former  lanc'lords  than  the 
former  teno,nts  can  hardl:/  re^Tresent  a  normal  situation.     The  con- 
GT)icuou3  "oredom.inance  of  cro^^-sl^are  leases  on  these  formerly  rented 
farms  is,  a.'min,   at  least  notevrorthy. 

In  the  remaining  4  of  the  14  cases,  the  nresent  "new"  ovrn- 
er-o-nerators  had  no  ->re"iori.s  connections  ^^ith  the  farm.     This  means 
that  diirin-;  the  I'^-j'-ear  oeriod  there  were  as  many  farmers  from  out- 
side huyin,';;  the  farms  as  there  were  tenants  "becoming  O'mo.ers  of  their 
resriective  farms  Tvithout  moving. 

Of  the  72  farms  orierated  hy  tenants  during  the  last  10 
years  (  s^e  Tahle  2l)  ,   t]\e  t3rio  of  lease  was  clia-iged  on  10  farms, 
as  indicated  in  Table  S2.     Four  farms  char..-:ed  from  cron-share  or 
cash  rent  to  stock-share,  while  5  changed  from,  stock-share  to  crop- 
share  leases.     The  cash  rent  leases  gained  1  fro,    the  cro"n-share, 
and  lost  1  to  the  stock-share  leases.     ITo  strong  trend  toward  a 
ST)ecific  lecase  ty';e  seems  to  em. erg e  from  these  changes.     It  should 
he  noticed,  however,   that  3  of  the  5  "new"  crorj-share  leases  lost 
from,  the  stock-share  grou'ns  are  held  hy  comorate  lanvd.ords.  In- 
surance com^'nanies  use  the  crco-share  leases  almost  exclusively. 
This  change  in  lease  ty^e,   therefore,   is  an  incident  to  the  change 
in  ownershiT)  rather  than  an  indication  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
stock-share  lease.     It  should  he  further  noticed  that  all  changes 
in  lease  t'r^-ies  on  farm.s  ovmed  hy  non-related  private  landlords  rep- 
resent a  shift  away  from  crop-share  or  cash  rent  to  stock-share 
leases.   (Table  22) 

In  general,   the  changes  in  the  tenure  -nattern  during  the 
last  ten  ^'"ears  indicate  an  aggravating  tenancy  Tiroblem.     Table  23 
shows  that  the  number  of  o"'ner-o"nerated  farms  has  decreased  by  32 
■percent.     The  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  rented  under  cro'o- 
share  leases  war,  77  -nercent,  -^hich  is  considerably  more  than  the 
increase  in  either  stock-share  or  cash  rent  farms. 

Considering  these  facts  in  the  ligiit  of  the  -nrevious  dis- 
cussion on  the  effect  of  tenancy  in  general  and  the  cron-share 
lease  in  'larticular  won  the  lo.nd  resources,   it  becomes  an-'iarent 
that  no  land-usG  nolicy  can  avoid  facing  this  issue  of  dealin.:^  with 
a  trend  in  tenure  which  is  truly  antagonistic  to  the  objectives  of 
land-use  adjustments. 
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Tatle  23.     Com-iarison  of  the  Tenure  Patterns  in  1926  and  1935 


Tenure  Pattern 

19: 

76 

1935 

Percentage  Change 
from 
1926  to  1935 

!Tum- 
ler 

Per- 
cent 

Hun- 
ter 

Per- 
cent 

Ovnier  OT)e rated  farms 

167 

66 

113 

45 

-  32 

CroTw share  farms 

47 

19 

83 

33 

4-  77 

Stock-share  farns 

29 

11 

46 

18 

f  59 

Cash  rent  farms 

10 

4 

11 

4 

;  10 

All  f'lrms 

253 

100 

253 

100 

-    00  - 
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